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PART VI 
STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 


SECTION 1 


The Dactrine: of the Holy Trinity in Relation to 
Modern Thought” 


Trinitas rationaliter expensa Veritatem constituit 
Unitas irrationaliter collecta haeresim facit. 
—Tertullian. (c. 200 A. DA 


Trinity rationally estimated, truth constitutes ; 
unity irrationally conceived heresy makes. 


~ Ne - 


*This Essay was written thirty years ago in the 
first week of November 1903 for the NWorristan 
Divinity Prize at Cambridge and received “high com- 
mendation” from the examiners. 
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PREFACE 


It is very difficult for the writer of the essay 
to acknowledge in detail his obligations to 
various sources from which he has derived his 
knowledge of the subject. He grew up in an 
atmosphere where Christianity and its teachings 
although not accepted in the sense in which they 
are in the Christian Churches—are studied with 
the greatest reverence. The writings and utter- 
ances of Keshub Chunder Sen and Pratap 
Chunder Mozoomdar have influenced him to an 
extent which is impossible to define. His meta- 
physic is what is known in India as Vishishta- 
dwita (literally, modified Monism). which in 
the West would be represented by the Monism 
of Lotze—i.e., a Monism which includes a Plural- 
ism. For the last four years he has been in the 
habit of reading Christian theological literature-— 
which embody the views of men like the writers 
in Lux Mundi, Dean Farrar, Archdeacon Wilson, 
Rev. F. Tennant and others—all of whom have 
influenced him in the interpretation of Christian 
dogma. With regard to the present essay he 
must acknowledge the greatest obligations to the 
following works; — 

Harnack — History of Dogma, 7 Vols. 

Illingworth—Personality Human and Divine. 

Iverach—Theism in the Light of present 

Science and Philosophy. 
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a 
All other works have been, as far as possi- 
ble, referred to in their appropriate places. 


Original portions of the Essay 

The only strictly original portion of the 
Essay is the analysis of the Athanasian Creed. 
All the various explanations that he had read 
or heard from various sources did never satisfy, 
the writer. Having been brought up to believe in 
the continuity of dispensations and in the Har- 
mony of human thought he had always a firm 
conviction that there was a vital core of truth 
in the Creed. Accordingly he had been trying 
to analyse and understand the Creed at odd 
moments during the last two years or so. And 
at last his philosophical and physiological studies 
at this University helped him to arrive ata result 
which he has with the greatest pleasure though 
in the greatest haste set down in the following 
pages. l 
The attempt which has been made in the 
second Chapter to bring the doctrine of Trinity 
into line with the modern view of Personality is 
also original, but, of course, he has been greatly. 
influenced by Iverach and Illingworth. 


A Word of Caution 


The word organism used in the first and second 
Chapters has been put forward, let it be noted, 
in a modifed sense. All that we mean by an 
organism at the present day was certainly not 
in the mind of the ancients. It ought to: be 
understood as an antithesis to Mechanism, 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has been pointed out that Science advan- 
ces by making small and frequent additions to 
a body of generally admitted truths but Meta- 
physics moves onward by the substitution of one 
complete system for another.* Theology, in so 
far as it is metaphysical, has also to do the same. 
A good deal of what is called Theolagy is not 
metaphysics. The argument from design used 
in Theology is metaphysical, but the argument 
from miracles is not. At the present day how- 
ever, there is a distinct tendency to .place reli- 
gious beliefs on metaphysical arguments. In all 
religions miracles have played an important 
Part in formulating beliefs. The authority of a 
teacher was taken to be proved by the miracles 
he was supposed to have performed but the 
tendency of modern thought in the religious 
world is to ask us to accept the teacher for the 
sake of his teaching. This tendency of course 
implies an enquiry largely metaphysical and 
partly ethical. The growing trend of theology 
to be metaphysical has made it necessary to 
examine beliefs and dogmas in the new light of 
modern thought. There may be many who think 
that one metaphysical system must completely 
subvert another—in fact that all past systems 
had no “vital core of truth” in them. But 
Hegel has very emphatically taught the modern 
world that metaphysical thought grows—in other 


~~ 


* Dr, McTaggart’s lectures. on Higaecin to 
the Study of Philosophy.” 
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words, that all previous systems have some truth 
but not all truth. So that, in the words of E. 
Caird ‘‘we have learned to look on the specula- 
tions of earlier times, not as dogmatic systems 
to be accepted or rejected, but rather as the first 
stages in the progressive evolution of a thought 
of which, in a further stage, we ourselves are the 
organs and interpreters. ,#* Modern thought 
therefore saves us from both indifference and 
opposition to past schools of philosophy. The 
multiplicity of systems does not frighten the 
modern enquirer. Nor does it disappoint him 
to find that truths which he held peculiar to his 
own school occurred elsewhere. 

In religion we find that the same thought 
has taken hold of the modern mind. Revelation 
is no longer regarded as certain cut and dry 
formulae communicated tc man by God. We 
have instead the conception of a progressive 
revelation. “Every age worships its own idea 
of God.” God reveals Himself from age to age 
and clime to clime and the individual soul in its 
progress comes to know of that revelation 
through various stages. Our knowledge of God can 
never be final, The fruitful conception of Maya 
(illusion) in one of the systems of Hindu Philo- 
sophyt lays stress on this idea and says that 
when we turn the glass of notional knowledge 
upon God—“‘instead of God we have only a 

* Phil: of Kant I, 68. 

+The Vedanta School of Sankaracharya, cf—An 
illusion is an inadequate conception, a delusion is a 
false one. Illingworth op. cit. p. 78. 
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notion of God, the Infinite Himself” appears as 
in a glass darkly the Absolute as limited by an 
Opadhi—under an Adhyasa which must change from 
time to time with the change and the progress 
of the knowledge of man.*” Adhyasa can be 
compared to a search light which illuminates a 
cone of space brilliantly but leaves the regions 
outside the cone in utter darkness. You have 
to turn the light round to sweep the horizon. 
Every age has its own cone of illumination and 
nothing short of eternity is required to sweep the 
limitless horizon of the Infinite. Progressive 
revelation does not mean that our conceptions 
of God are false but that they are zxadequate— 
does not lay its finger on the goal but points the 
direction in which the goal lies. In this doctrine 
of progressive revelation we have a harmony of 
faith and progress and of knowledge and 
reverence, $ 
A third characteristic of the Modern attitude 
towards theological questions is that it is never 
satisfied with words and formulae which are not 
intelligible. It refuses to take shelter under 
mystery and mysticism just as much as it repu- 
diates all doctrines of the ‘unknown’ and the 
‘unknowable.’ It is restless in its demands of 
intelligent exposition as it is persistent in its 
examination of old systems. If you leave or 
esire to leave any matter relating to the nature 
of God an ‘open question’ then modern thought 
says “that I should reply that such a use of words 
rather conceals than reveals thought, and conveys 


PRA A APRIL ABLE EDEL DELL IOP ELEN an 


* Prof. B. N. Sen.—The Intellectual Ideal. 
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(as perhaps it is intended to convey) no revel- 
ation whatever of the nature of God.* Wedo 
not believe in a mystery as mystery—we can not 
do so. Revelation is our watchword—so long 
as any matter is mysterious it is not a revelation. 
Yet mystery is no bar to belief, for as nothing 
is completely revealed to us there must be some 
part of it which is as yet mysterious but the 
remainder—the revealed part is within the scope 
of belief. The doctrines of science are all 
approximations to truth, and so are our concep- 
tions in religion. The law of gravitation, for 
instance, may at any date be demonstrated to be 
part of a more universally applicable law. There 
may be regions in the wide expanse of the 
heavens where the law of the inverse square is 
replaced by the law of inverse cube or by a law 
of the direct nth power of the distance. But 
such a discovery will not make the law of gravi- 
tation false but it will merely limit the range of 
‘its applicability. Similarly in matters religious 
there is a vital core of truth which endures; the 
form in which it is embodied is variable, and 
does vary. 

Modern thought therefore in its examination 
of traditional theology never forgets this distinc- 
tion between the case and its contents. It is 
therefore engaged in sifting current theology 
and removing all that was local and tempor- 
ary. As Archdeacon Wilson has shewn,T the 

* Abbot—‘ Through Nature to Christ’ I. 44 

+‘ The Gospel of the Atonement.’ Ans'ysis to 
Lecture r. 
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doctrines regarding the creation of the earth, the 
antiquity of man, the state after death and the 
inspiration of the Bible and the Gospel of the 
Atonement have all been reconsidered and 
brought into conformity with modern thought. 
The Rev. F. R. Tennant has also endeavoured to 
examine the doctrine of the Origin and Propa- 
gation of Sinë and thoroughly overhauled the 
Augustipian view of-Sin hitherto accepted by 
the Church and argued in favour of the adoption 
of the -evolutionistic conception of sin. The 
doctrines of Atonement and original Sin have 
been shewn to be the accretions of dogma into 
the Western Church through juristic conceptions 
of Roman Law that prevailed before the modern 
era. 

In so far as Theology is Metaphysic, let us 
repeat, we must have in re-constructing the new 
Theology, a whole system to build up in which 
the doctrine of God should harmonise with the 
doctrine of Sin, the doctrine of Redemption and 
the doctrine of Man generally. Such a scheme 
however is beyond the scope of this essay. 
Moreover, in this essay, we shall accept in body 
though not in detail all that has been done with 
regard to kindred doctrines by theologians like 
the Ven J. M. Wilson and the Rev. F. R. 
Tennant. Our object here is to Present the 
doctrine of God—so far as it is comprehended by 
the term Holy Trinity in the light of modern 
knowledge. In this attempt we shall first analyse 
the Athanasian Creed and make an attempt to 


———~— SL 
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* Tennant, 
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discover the underlying conception. Our endea- 
vour in short will be to make the doctrine as 
understood by the Church in the past, intelligible 
to modern minds and then to examine how far 
the old conception is acceptable to present day 
thought. Itis beyond the scope of this essay 
to give a resume of the various conceptions of 

_ the Triune nature of the Deity that have arisen 
from time to time in the Eastern or the Western 
Church—altho’ such a study would certainly do 
a great deal to help us in our efforts to under- 
stand the creed we are going to discuss. It is 
equally impossible to include in this essay all 
the various explanations of the so-called 
‘mystery’ of Holy Trinity that are given from 
time to time at the present day. We shall be 
content with setting forth our own interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine and examining it in relation 
to modern thought. 
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CHAPTER I 


When we deal with words that require some train- 
ing to understand them, different people take them in 
senses not only different but absolutely opposed to 
each other. 


— Athanasius. 


No thought that ever dwelt honestly as true in the 
heart of man but was an honest insight into God’s truth 
on man’s part, and Aas an essential truth in it which 
endures through all changes. an everlasting possession 
for us all. 


—Carlyle. 


In proportion as we love truth more and victory 
less, we shall become anxious to know what it is which - 
leads our opponents to think as they do. We shall 
begin to suspect that the pertinacity of belief exhibited 
by them must result from a perception of something we 
have not perceived. And we shall aim to supplement 


the portion of truth we have found with the portion 
found by them. 


— Herbert Spencer, 
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In a recent and rather sensational work the 
Athanasian Creed has been described as an 
“audacious jumble of meaningless words”.* 
The author however would have done better if 
he had in the truly modern spirit tried to follow 
up the underlying thought in the Creed and 
endeavoured to find out a consistency in the 
various ideas expressed therein. The spirit in 
which the so-called mystery of ‘‘the three in one, 
and the one in three” is disposed of as ridicu- 
luous, is, to say the least of it, unwarrantable in 
theological discussions. When Í first read the 
Creed in English it did appear unintelligible, but 
the Latin words *' tres unum sunt, non unus *’—the 
distinction between the uzum and the unus at 
once suggested to me a conception which al- 
though not acceptable to me, was in itself con- 
sistent and intelligible. Creeds are attempts to 
express concisely previous faith and previous 
religious experience. We may not and in fact 
cannot accept the faith and experience of the 
past without transforming them into our own 
ways of thinking. Still we can if we will, find 
out what that old faith and old experience were. 
Of course ın such an attempt we must be on 
our guard lest we read modern ideas in old 
formulae—for such a procedure is sure to con- 
ceal the old conception. Old formulae become 
unintelligible when we make the fruitless attempt 
to read in them our modern ideas. |I do not 
mean thereby that if in our examination of 
them we come across ideas akin to our own 


* “ The Doom of Dogma,” p. 144. 
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we are to reject them as spurious—-for can we 
dogmatically assert that not one of the great 
minds of the past made any approach to modern 
ideas? Did not the third law of motion anti- 
cipate the present doctrine of conservation of 
energy? 

However, the great thing one has to do in 
an undertaking such as the present is to under- 
stand the passages by the passages themselves and 
by the thought of the times when the passages 
were written. In other words we have to keep 
in mind constantly that language is very change- 
ful. The mutability of language is at oncea 
virtue and a vice. Forin the change of langu- 
age we have a reflection of the change in ideas 
which is a virtue. While the changed language 
often makes us forget the original ideas they 
were meant to express. For instance in the 
present discussion the word ‘person’ is the 
greatest difficulty. What we now understand by 
that word is different from what was meant by 
‘persona’ its Latin source. Even now ‘person’ 
is used in a special sense by lawyers. Conse- 
quently we ought to assume at the very outset 
that a highly technical sense must attach to the 
word ‘person’ when it is used in a metaphysical 
connection, such as in the Athanasian Creed. 

In the Athanasian Creed. we find two 
conceptions in which the words “substance” 
or ‘‘essence’’ and “person” are used. In God 
we have one nature or essence but three persons ; 
in Christ the Incarnation, we have /wo natures 
but one person. We have herea clue as to what 
is meant by “nature” or “person”. Again the 
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words “begotten ® and ‘‘ proceeding” ought to 
guide us to a consistent conception which we 
may be sure underlay this particular creed. i 
We are in the habit of using two classes of 
names to describe the Deity. One class includes 
< such words as the Absolute, the Infinite, etc. The 
other class express our relationship to Him—e.g., 
Father, Lord, Sovereign, Mother, Husband, 
Saviour, and the like. Now wherever the second 
class of names are used we must conclude that 
there is an underlying assumption—viz., that the 
Deity is cepable of holding moral relations with ° 
mankind. In Sanskrit and in Latin these two 
classes of names are symbolised by the neuter 
and the masculine genders respectively. In the 
theology of Sankaracharya we thus have Brah- 
man (neuter) the Absolute—the ultimate Reality 
and Ishwara (masc.) “God, who is Brahman 
under an Upadhi (‘‘limitation’’) because con- 
sidered in ow Adhyasa or manner of looking at, 
viz., that of our relationship to Him. In other 
words Ishwara is an aspect of Brahman. Brah- 
man is transcendent: Ishwara is immanent. 

It is not in this sense that the terms Father 
and Son seem to be used in the Athanasian 
Creed. We are led to believe that the under- 
lying theology of the Creed is Dualistic. It is 
what the Ven. J. M. Wilson calls the “Latin™ 
conception of God. The “Latin conception 
makes God transcendent and is essentially . 
dualistic.* The “Gyeek’’ conception on the 
other hand emphasises the immanence of 
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* s The Gospel of Atonement,” pp: 137-147: 
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God—its dominant thought is the Divine Indwel- 
ling.* And we read “the heart and mind of 
almost every one are open to this type of 
theology. (Cf. the Greek). But it is the other, 
the Latin type, which is in possession. It has 
long prevailed; it is deeply rooted in language. 
We scarcely know how Latin we are.” It is to 
Latin theology therefore, we should turn in our 
attempt to elucidate the so-called mystery of 
the Trinity as set forth in the Athanasian Creed. 
In the beginning God alone existed and He 
made this world. When therefore the world 
was not as yet created how did God exist—was 
He the simple impersonal Reality or was Hea 
personal God—a God with a Will and Love? 
The ultimate reality was not inert matter but a 
Spirit, a Soul who could will and Love. God 
was thus a Creator who loved,—a Father. But 
when we say God loved—the question arises 
whom did He love? Love suggests a lover and 
a beloved; father implies a son. The conclusion 
therefore is that in the Godhead we must distin- 
guish the correlatives Father and Son. Exchange 
of love is the relationship between Father and 
Son. They were parties in other words to this 
transaction of love and hence in the language of 
Roman jurists the parties could be best termed 
‘Persons’. Both Father and Son are co-eternal 
and co-equal, because the hypostases are of the 
* same Ousta the same substance. The second 
Person is not inferior because He is the Son— 
but as the word Son might imply inferiority in 
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any respect, the Creed takes care to ‘make it 
explicit that no inferiority is to be attached to 
the Son. “And in this Trinity none is afore or 
after other; none is greater or less than another.” 
According to this Creed then the Father is 
such in His relationship to the Son and not im- 
mediately to mankind.* It is through the Son 
that the world: is created and it is when the Son 
comes down to the world and is incarnate in 
Christ that we become sons as well of God. 
But our sonship is not the same as that of the 
Son. We are created, the Son is uncreate—and 
in fact created us. The Son however is begotten. 
Let us consider for a moment the meaning of 
this word. In the text we have three words used - 
— made, created, begotten. lt appears that in 
these expressions we have a setting forth of 
three ways in which things originate—that is to 
say so far as we can conceive. When a thing is 
made out of nothing- the word ‘Creation’ is 
used—as we would say for instance the creation 
of an artist. Some ancients believed in the crea- 
tion of the world out of nothing. The word 
made is applied in the case of things made 
out of an original thing—just as given clay, the 
potter makes his ware from the clay. Making 
in this sense is transforming and implies a maker. 
The clay would be created—called into existence 
out of nothing while the pat would be made out 
of the clay—if our potter had both the powers. 
In these senses the Son could not be either 
created or made—for He was not derived from 
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* Harnack, Vol. JV. p. 30-31. 
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anything which was non-existent at one time. He 
was of the Substance of God. So the only mode 
of his origin could be Jege/ting as in the case of a 
human son who is of the same substance as the 
human father.* But with this difference— that as 
the Father and His Substance existed from 
eternity the Substance of the Son must have 
existed from eternity and the Substance itself was 
God. No doubt the word begotten was suggest- 
ed by the correlative terms Father and Son. In 
India we find the conception that a man is reborn 
in his son and hence the wife is called the 
“means of rebirth” (jaya) -—the process of human 
generation is conceived of asa dualisation or plu- 
ralisation of one’s self. It seems that the Jegelfing 
associated with the Logos doctrine is a similar—if 
not the same conception. According to the 
Indian conception we do not multiply our kind 
but multiply ousselvest However the Divine 
begetting does not take place sexually—that is 
to say by the mediation of a ‘“‘middle’’ substance 
and so there is no separation between the begetter 
and the begotten. 

In ‘so far as there was a distinction between 
Father and Son (that distinction being connoted 
by the word ‘persona’) and in so far as the dis- 
tinction was not subjective, that is to say, in 
our manner of looking at the Deity; the distinc- 
tion was the result of the process of begelting. 
What is implied by the process is spontaneity God 

* Cf. the expression—‘ thought begets thought.” 

_ + This is akin to the modern biological conception 
which regards reproduction as “ discontinuous growth.” 
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does not create His own Substance—He is noz 
self-created for self-creation is a contradiction in 
terms—for creation involves calling into exist- 
ence a different substance. The Father is uncre- 
ate and not made by any one. The Son is 
uncreate and not made by even the Father. So 
the only predicate we can assert as to the 
“origin” of the Son is that He is begotten, If He 
were not there could be no distinction between 
the Father and the Son for we have already. 
asserted that they were co-eternal, co-equal, 
equal in Glory, in Majesty, in Power and in 
Status. The Father is unbegotten but the Son 
is begotten. And we learn that the process of 
begetting is spontaneous and eternal and in- 
volves a mutual exchange of love. 

We come next to the Third Person of the 
Trinity—the Holy Ghost. We are told that 
the Holy Ghost is of tne same substance as the 
Father and the Son—‘‘The Holy Ghost is of the 
Father and of the Son’—so that the Three Per- 
sons possess the same substance. They are not 
separate ‘‘portions'’ of the same Substance. 
Neither are they ‘‘co-ordinate equal Substances. ’* 
Consequently the Holy Ghost possesses the same 
attributes, the same powers and the same status 
as the other two Persons. The Substance being 
one the difference is in the manner of existing. The 
Father is unbegotten, the Son is begotten, the 
Holy Ghost “‘proceeds” from the Father and 
the Son. Otherwise there is no difference. But 
for this difference we should have been able to 
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* Harnack, 1V. p. 
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say that there were three fathers or three Sons 
or three Holy Ghosts. The Creed distinctly 
says, ‘'So there is one Father; not three Fathers; 
one Son not three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not 
three Holy Ghosts.” We have therefore to 
conclude that the Father cannot be the Son, nor 
the Son the Father and the Holy Ghost neither 
Father nor Son. The three hypostases are not 
mutually convertible. Hence they form a true 
‘economy of the Godhead. Further, what is 
the -difference between generare and spirare (be- 
getting and breathing)? The Holy Ghost, the 
Pneuma, ‘proceeds’ and so is the “breath” of 
the Godhead. But “breath” should not imply 
a different Substance in the case of God. It 
must be His Essence for God has only One 
Essence not two. In the case of man we have 
reproduction and respiration. In modern 
thought respiration of course is a vital function— 
but in ancient thought, whether Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin or Indian or Persian the ‘pneuma’ was 
‘vital air’ “pran vayu”. A living organism was 
composed of material essence. an all pervading 
“vital air” and an equally all pervading repro- 
ductive fluid. Ancient physiology conceived 
the organism as made up of these three prin- 
ciples. (It is still taught in the Ayurveda system 
of medicine in India).* The three principles 
constituted also the differentia of the organism — 
the possession of these principles distinguished 
an organism from a machine, a made thing. We 
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*See “Aryan Medicine” by H. H. The Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, M.D. LL.D. 
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saw that begetting was a spontaneous and eternal 
process. We are also obliged to conclude that 
‘“proceeding™ or ‘‘breathing” must also be a 
spontaneous and eternal process. In the case 
of animal organisms, the processes of begetting 
and breathing have a beginning and an end and 
are determined by the power which we have 
received from God—so those processes in 
animals although spontaneous when compared 
with dead machines are not so in reality—for 
we are creatures, we are the creations of an Eter- 
nal Power. But God is not created He is self- 
existing. And so in His case the two processes 
are spontaneous and eternal in the real and full 
sense of the words. 

What is the result of the human process of 
generation? Surely, another man. Man begets 
man. So God begets God—only the begetting 
is eternal. The human organism not only repro- 
duces but breathes—what does it breathe? We 
have learnt to say that he breathes atmospheric 
air, containing certain gases. But according to 
the ancient conception the human breath was an 
essential part of the organism- it was nothing but 
‘vital air— invisible pervading the system and 
constituting /// itself. For the matter of that do 
we know yet what life is? Modern Physiology, 
says that respiration is oxidation—an interchange 
of gases carried on not in the lungs but in all the 
tissues throughout the body, and nothing more. 
Modern knowledge has removed the solution a 
step further and no more. The problem of life 
still remains unsolved. Ancient Physiology con- 
ceived reath as life and as such a fundamental 
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principle 7x the organism. Was not the Spirit 
referred to as the Giver of Life? It is intelli- 
gible now why the Creed says ‘The Holy Ghost 
is of the Father and of the Son.” The Spirit 
pervaded the warp and woof (so to speak) of 
the Godhead—not of a material different from 
. the texture (to continue the analogy) but of the 
same: identical essence. It is in modern times 
that we have learnt to analyse the respiratory 
air and hence we are in the habit of looking 
upon the breath as something external to our- 
selves. But from the ancient point of view the 
breath, the ‘pneuma’ was in ourselves and 
formed a part—that is to say, an organic part of 
ourselves. It is well to remember that phrases 
like ‘in us’, ‘within us’, ‘outside us’ imply spafzal 
category but in the case of Spirits such a category 
is to be used only by metaphor. The ‘pneuma’ 
is again a ‘person’ because there is a relationship 
between the Holy Ghost and the other two 
hypostases. We have asserted that the Subs- 
tance is: one ‘tres unum sunt’ but that the Holy 
Ghost ‘proceeds’ from the Father and the Son. 
The ‘proceeding from’ implies a relation—for 
which we have no word. Still in as much asa 
relation is implied we must predicate ‘persona’ 
to the Holy Ghost. ‘Persona’ is the generic 
name for parties between whom any sort of 
relationship exists. 

Let me hope that in this analysis of 
the Athanasian Creed this at least has 
emerged that the Doctrine of Trinity as 
set forth in the Athanasian Creed, is an 
intelligible conception. Tt asserts that the Godhead 
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is an organism. Our modern ideas of an 
organism are so clear and definite that we have 
a single word to express the conception. In the 
olden days they did not understand the human 
or animal organism so well as we do now— con- 
sequently they could not define their conception 
by means of a word. They were obliged to 
make a series of statements positive and nega- 
tive to describe their conceptions. We: could 
cite many examples to illustrate this fact from 
the history of the various sciences but it is 
needless. 

Whence did the idea originate? The source 
is not far to seek. The Scriptures tell us that 
man was made in the image of God. To know the 
nature of the Deity therefore, the only thing 
possible was to study man. The conception of 
the Deity thus became a deduction by analogy 
of the then held conception of man. The Atha- 
nasian doctrine is hence, really and truly an 
anthropomorphic® conception of God. But at the 
same time, it is pleasant to note, that the religi- 
ous consciousness of Christian theologians pre- 
vented the analogy being thoroughly complete. 
God's self-existence, His Eternity, His Omnipo- 
tence and His Unity were preserved in the con- 
ception. 

When did the idea originate? The answer 
to this question cannot be given by the writer. 
He is but a beginner in the study of Church 


ee eee 
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#1It is needless to say that we use the word here 
in neither a good nora bad sense. It is used in its 
literal sense. 
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history. To trace the rise of the conception in 
the Early Church or its formulation as the so- 
called Athanasian Creed is beyond his powers. 
It can only be done by a long study of 
Christian literature from the earliest times. 
Only one name he can cite here—that of Tertul- 
lian. According to Tertullian, there is, in the 
Divine Substance, ‘no separatio or divisio or 
dispersio, or diversitas though there is indeed 
a distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio, 
an otkonomia in short, a differentia per distinc- 
tionem."’* (This comes very near to our con- 
ception of ancrganism). The writer has an idea 
that if the Greek conception of Logos and the | 
“Greek type of theology” had not disturbed 
many a Christian theologian of the early centu- 
ries—there would not have been so many con- 
troversies on the subject of Holy Trinity. All 
the heretical opinions which the Church had 
condemned and the fact of their condemnation 
bear ample testimony to the strength of convic- 
tion with which the doctrine of the Trinity here 
discussed was held and has been held by the 
Western Church. 


Christology 


We shall now consider the Christology of 
the Athanasian Cteed. Christology is not essen- 
tial to our purpose. But since most of the 
creeds started from Christology and built up 
their doctrine of Trinity, it will not be out of 
place to try and see if we get any light on our 
Rta WIAA rari carer rocroiorecpowiod 

* Harnack, op. cit. Vol, IV, p. 122, 
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doctrine of Trinity from the Christology of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

It is set forth in the Creed that the Son of 
God ‘‘of the Substance of the Father’ and 
“begotten before the worlds” took up manhood 
and so became ‘‘One Christ”. The Divine Subs- 
tance was not ‘‘converted into flesh”— for that 
which was uncreate could not become a created 
thing. Nor could the human nature or substance 
become God as then a created object would 
become uncreate—an utter absurdity. So “the ` 
Perfect God: and Perfect Man" became ‘One 
altogether; not by confusion of Substance.” 
There was no transformation of Divine Essence 
into human essence nor of human essence into 
Divine Essence. It follows then that there is a 
union of substances—-not unity of substance, in 
Christ. Further “the reasonable soul and flesh 
is one man”, i.e., the reasonable soul pervades 
the flesh. And this combination is called man. 
The reasonable sou! by itself is not man: neither 
is flesh by itself man.’ Similarly Man (that is to 
say the union of soul and flesh) together with 
Divine Substance forms a new being whom we 
call Christ. Now the Divine Substance was a 
Person before the incarnation—by virtue of His 
relationship to the Father; and as the relation- 
ship was not lost through incarnation—rather 
the relationship was extended to the new 
being (Math, II. 17)—Christ remained a 
‘Person’. In so far as there was ‘manhood’ in 
Christ, he suffered and descended into hell. 
. While the Divinity in him required that he should 
ascend into Heaven to rejoin the Father. 
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This conception of the Incarnation is con- 
sistent with the Dualistic Metaphysic or the Latin 
type of theology. The clear and radical distinc- 
tion between the Divine Substance and created 
material; the further distinction between reason- 
able soul and flesh; the distinction between 
heaven and hell—such was the feature of the 
Dualism. Yet the religious consciousness of Man 
required that God should not be a distant deity 
—indifferent to His helpless creatures. So One 
of the Divine Persons came down to the world 
and took on manhood and so brought about a 
union (not unity) between Divinity and human- 
ity. This is not the only wzton. On the day of 
Judgment the reasonable soul and flesh are to 
unite (‘‘men shall rise again with their bodies’’) 
and the good are to ‘‘go into life everlasting” — 
presumably through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit—the Sanctifier. Religion is not satished 
with a transcendent God—God must be imma- 
nent to satisfy her. And so Christianity rests 
on the doctrine of Incarnation. The transcen- 
dent God becomes immanent through the Incar- 
nation and the descent of the Holy Ghost. The 
Incarnation typifies Relative Dualism—which says 
that Matter and Mind depend on a third entity— 
the Spirit.* 

It is evident now that ‘the Latin type of 
Theology’—the transcendental theodicy, is at the 
root of the conceptions of the Trinity and Incar- 
mation set forth in the Athanasian Creed. The 
doctrine of the Trinity does not want to tell 
= re 

* Dr. McTaggart. 
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about the revelation of God to the World. It is 
a speculation about the Godhead apart from all 
relation to the world® Ít is essentially a speculative 
doctrine about the nature of Godhead based on 
the scriptural statement that man was made in 
the image of God. It is a literally anthropomo- 
phic view of the Deity. Z asserts that the Deity is 
an organism; that the three Persons are iz organic 
unity in the identical organism. We cannot there- 
fore say that the Trinity is a Soctely—for a 
Society although an organism is formed of less 
complex organisms. Besides, the conception 
that Society is an organisre is a very modern 
one.t Inthe doctrine of Incarnation we have 
God coming into relation with mankind—a pro- 
ceeding very necessary to the religious conscious- 
ness. In Christ we haveʻa human organism 
brought into relation with the Divine organism 
and thus resulting in a third organism. And 
this third organism was ™”onogenes—which means 
“the only one of its kind’ unique, as Bishop 
Lightfoot? pointed out. 
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# Harnack, op. cit. LV, p. 120. 

+A. M. Fairbairn. The Philosophy of Christian 
Religion. Jf we take “ person ” in our modern sense of 
course we should have to say that the Godhead was a 
Society and likewise Christ the Incarnation. 

{ On Clement of Rome, Ad. Cor. I, 25. 
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CHAPTER II 


It is not the acceptance of a theory that is salva- 
tion, nor its rejection that is damnation. 


Archdeacon Wilson. 


The reconciliation of the ancient dualism is found 
in the identification of the human and the divine Life 
In the person of Christ. 


Do. 


Revelation never advances for itself the claim 
which its apologists sometimes make for it, the claim 
to be something absolutely new. A truth revealed by 
God is never a truth out of relation with previous 
thought, 


Lux Mundi. 
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We have said already that behind the teach- 
ing of the Athanasian Creed there is a Dualistic 
Metaphysic. The Dualism consists in the pre- 
dication of two essences or substances—(1) The - 
created essence of the universe and (2) The 
Uncreate Divine Essence. The reconciliation of 
these two essences (or realities as we should say, 
in modern language) took place in the person 
of Christ, the Incarnation. Consequently the 
Incarnate Son of God was, w#igne. But the ne- 
cessities of the Christian religion demanded a 
conception of God which led to the doctrine of 
Trinity. The Creator must be a loving creator 
for Jesus hath proclaimed the goodness and 
love of God. Also the necessity of explaining 
the baptismal formula, ‘the character’ of the 
doctrine of Trinity,* as well as that of bringing 
the doctrine of Incarnation into line with the 
theodicy must have led to the conception in the 
Athanasian Creed which we have analysed. The 
conception amounts to accepting a two-fold ex- 
istence. An organism side by side with its created 
product a mechanism. The problem before the 
Church was not ‘Is there a God’ but ‘What is God’ 
i.e., the “problem of Essence’*?—and the solu- 
tion was that the Godhead was an organism—an 
eternal organism. As Dr. Fairbairn in his Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Religion very well con- 
tended, that everywhere in all religions,—and 
what community on this earth has not had a 
religion—the problem of essence has taken up. 

* Lux Mundi, p. 91, 
+ Lux Mundi, p. 
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most of man's attention. In the stages of 
Animism and polytheism man conceived the 
society of gods after his own on this earth.* 
{When monotheism was reached the nature of 
the One God became the vital question with 
every earnest thinker. In the Upanishads we 
have the memorable question ‘‘Asad va Idam agra 
aseed’’—Was It (the Reality) at the beginning 
undifferentiated? A “barren unity’ the mere 
postulate of a Being may satisfy metaphysic but 
it can never appeal to’the religious consciousness 
of man. In every age and in every clime reli- 
gion has insisted on more than one predicate for 
this Being. 

Modern thought does not accept the Latin 
type of theology. It is permeated by the imma- 
nent doctrine of God. Modern raetaphysic has 
done away with /wo zndependent realities Matter 
and Mind. Modern Theology accepts that the 
human soul is the image of the Supreme Soul. 
Mind reigns supreme in present day thought. 
Monism is the acknowledged Philosophy, Hence 
it is no longer possible to postulate two Lssences. 
There is one Essence. 

“The One Deity, Who, spider like, from out 
His own essence spun the threads of creation and 
covered Himself therewith” (Hindu Philosophy). 

“The infinite and eternal Power that is 
manifested in every pulsation of the universe is 
none other than the living God.” (Fiske). 

“He is immanent in the Universe, as it has 
been woven out of His. substance and is 


* Fairbairn, op, cit. 
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sustained every moment by His power, but He is 
transcendent also, because what is manifested 
of Him is in space and time, while He Himself 
is above all space and time." (Sankaracharya). 

We do not hold then that there is One Orga- 
nism—outside a mechanism. Modern thought 
conceives One Organism—One Unity which we 
can best describe as the Personality —‘‘Person- 
ality” is the widest word known to us and the 
greatest unity. God is the ‘‘perfect personality,” 
the ideal personality. Professor Iverach, follow- 
ing Lotze says: “To me the difficulty is not 
whether personality should be predicated of 
God, but whether so great a word should bea 
predicate of man. Atthe best, we are imper- 
fect persons, with a personality not realized, 
dependent, having our states and our experience 
largely set for us, not by us, not able to deter- 
mine wholly either the character or the limits of 
our experience. Yet the personality in ourselves 
is so far given as to enable us to see what a 
perfect personality is." *¥ 

Thus in our present mode of thinking all our 
conception of God—all the predicates that we 
can assert about the Godhead is summed up in 
the word ‘‘Personality.” Yet can we say what 
immense possibilities lie before the future gene- 
rations when in the light of new knowledge they. 
interpret our word ‘‘Personality’? We have 
but faintly grasped a truth; for can we define or 
describe the contents of the word accurately?, 


—_—_—_ 
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* Prof, Iverach’s “Theism in the Light of Present 
Science and Philosophy,” p, 225-26. 
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We can but lisp the word like children--for we 
are but ‘in the morning of the times’. 

Again in the state of our present knowledge 
we can do nothing better than say that God is 
perfect personality—in whom there is no becoming 
(Lotze).* For us human beings, personality is 
a goal; it has to be won; our Personality is pro- 
gressive; we are at any stage only imperfect 
persons.: 

Personality is variously described. It has 
been stated in terms of Power, Wisdom and 
Love (Rashdall). Illingworth describes} the 
chief attributes of personality as ‘“‘individuality, 
self-consciousness, self determination, love and, 
as the result of their living interaction, charac- 
ter." Professor Iverach gives us a deeper 
insight into personality: 

“The rational being has thus a work to do. 
The several elements in the individual life, the 
antithesis into which they tend to fall, the seem- 
ing contradictions between the sensual and the 
rational, between the individual and society, and 
all the other divergencies which might be stated, 
are to be harmonized in the unity of the personal 
life. But this is only one part of self-realization. 
To unite the several elements of the individual 
life so that there will ensue a realised harmony 
is a great achievement; it is still greater to unite 
the several personal lives in a synthesis ofa 
larger sort. Zhe individual ts particular, personality 
ts universal, All humanity is potentially in every, 
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* Iverach, op. cit. Chapter VII, 
t Illingworth, op. cit. p. 41. 
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man. Each of us has to outgrow the individual, 
and to attain to somewhat of that personality, 
which is the conciliation of the several individual 
lives." ; 

As we rise on the stepping stone of our dead 
selves—our personality grows. Individuality is 
given and it remains—our angularities are not 
rubbed off but are sharpened and lead to the 
“fullest development of the unigueness of every. 
personality." And yet there is “a spiritual in- 
tegration of such personalities.’ What is the 
means of such integration?+ “The unity of a 
barrel is made by the hoops, the unity of an 
organism is constituted by a principle of life 
acting from within, the unity of a social orga- 
nism must be constituted by the sel/surrender 
[deliberate, rational, free] of the members to 
the whole, and of the whole to the members,” 
Such a unity is not yet but is coming nearer. 

If in the history of the world we have any 
instance of a human being attaining such person- 


ality as comes nearest to our ideal, it is that of . 


Christ Jesus. In His life history we have a deli- 
berate rational free self surrender, an immea- 
surable love for His Father and for the human 
race and the development of a character which 
can only be expressed by ‘Sinless nature.’ “His 
sinlessness consists in absence of actual sin; our 
sinfulness in the weaving of sinful acts into sinful 
habits and character.{ His nature was necessarily, 


* Prof. Iverach (Theism p. 216). 
t Iverach op. cit. p. 219. 
ł Tennant op. cit. p. 168. 
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neutral and non-moral, and the source of impul- 


ses, or bases of desire whose indulgence would. 


have produced sin. Without such impulses He 
could neither have been tempted nor have lived 
a moral human life. But His will never consent- 
ed to such impulses when consent would have 
involved departure from the ideal of holiness.” 
He therefore is our Example, our Teacher, His 
personality is the image and the nearest approx- 
imation to Perfect Personality. He can there- 
fore be called the Incarnation. The old view 
was that in the Incarnation we had a union of 
two essences. We have now done away with du- 
ality of essence in the old sense. The Incarna- 
tion to us must be one in which we see “an 
absolute and eternal purpose of God"’*—the 
attainment of perfect personality on the Part of 
imperfect ‘persons, The gradual unfolding of 
Personality is our destiny and the type of per- 
sonality that is to be unfolded, attained and 
won, is witnessed in the Person of Christ. So 
the Person of Christ is of such moment to the 
Christian Church and to the whole world. If 
by life we mean the process of unfolding of per- 
sonality—then Christ-life is the life to be lived. 
‘For me to live is Christ,’ 

Christ-life as an atonement has a new 
meaning for us. It is not a reconciliation, 
ransom or expiation or vicarious suffering. The 
self-surrender of Christ is to us as to Abelard + 
fa manifestation of divine love” to “inflame” 
BARAA OR IDDIADRARRARADRRARAARARAPR RAD, 

* Tennant, p. 150, 
t" The Gospel of the Atonement,” p, 78, 
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our hearts with love and win: them to obedience 

to God.” The Incarnation reveals God to us 

in a way that we do not find'in Nature or in 

ourselves. Still we have to: live ‘our lives— 

unfold our personalities. Emerson said “We 

think as deep as we live.” Our interpretation 

or understanding of any fact increases with the 

width of our experience and depth of our life. 

The Incarnation cannot be of any service to me 

—it will be a meaningless enigma to me—if | 

do not live the life which the Incarnation reveals. 

Athanasius said “God became man so that men 

may become gods." The Incarnation reveals 

the law of our being—as well as the goal of our 

becoming, He-is “the Way, the Life and the 

Truth.” - He shows us the way to the goal and so | 

shortens the route but does not bring the goal 

any nearer. We must walk the way to reach the 

goal—we must live this life if we are to attain Life, 
It has been stated before that the doctrine 

of Trinity as set torth in the Athanasian Creed 

is anthropomorphic. Let us hasten to say that 

our conception of God as Perfect Personality is 

also anthropomorphic. It cannot but be anthro- 

pomorphic. In so far as the Transcendent God 

can be apprehended by Man, our idea of Him 

must be anthropomorphic. If we call ourselves 

persons God must beat least like us—certainly 

not inferior tous. But assoon as we say that 

He is Perfect Personality we imply that He is 

something more than we. The reproach of 

anthropomorphism is. unjust and unscientific. 

As Professor Iverach has shown, we form the 

conception of an Eternal Energy from our own 


; 
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Possession of energy. Why can we not with as 
much logic conceive of an ideal Personality on 
the basis of our own imperfect personality? 
Man’s view of God must always be anthropo- 
morphic, rather based on anthropomorphism. 
But as man becomes more and more of a person 
as he advances in knowledge, character and 
piety, the contents of his conception will increase 
in accuracy and approximation to truth. The 
anthropomorphism of the Athanasian Creed and 
the anthropomorphism of the present Evolution- 
istic thought agree in their method—thinking of 
God in the analogy of man; but they differ in 
this that the Evolutionistic conception of man as 
an organism is far more complex and differen- 
tiated than that of the Creed. Our modern view 
of man is that he is a peculiar organism— 
though connected by descent with other organ- 
isms—and hence we call him ʻa personality’. 
The Ancient view of man also was that he was 
something other than his surroundings—a crea- 
ture unlike his fellow-creatures and material 
surroundings. He was not a machine—which 
could be taken to pieces. He was more than a 
machine. What this ‘more than a machine’ was, 
was not expressed by a single word (like ‘orga- 
nism’ of modern language) but was described 
at some length. The nearest phrase that formu- 
lated it was ‘a living machine.’ From this 
notion of man was deduced the notion of God. 
Christianity worshipped a “Living” God. And 
she tried to explain this epithet ‘living’ in various 
ways. At last she succeeded and we had the 
Athanasian Creed. 
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Let us consider the following passage from 
the Rig Veda: 


Then there was neither Aught nor Naught, nor air 
nor sky beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In watery 
gulf profound ? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change 
of night and day. 

That One breathed calmly, ‘elf-sustained ; nought 
else beyond Z lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding 
view. 


“That One breathed calmly, self-sustained.” 
Here we have the Vedic conception of God 
before the Creation. We cannot call this an 
‘organic’ view in the same sense as we can term 
the Trinitarian. God breathes and is self-sus- 
tained—but nothing is mentioned of His love. 
And the pronoun //is used. This is not anthro- 
pomorphic in strictness—it may be called zoo- 
morphism—for here we have no mention of one 
faculty of man—viz., that of love. The doctrine 
of Trinity gives us a strictly anthropomorphic 
view—a real Living God where ‘Living’ includes 
‘Loving’. 

When we say God is Perfect Personality we 
also imply that He isa Living God. Our con- 
ception of ‘Living’ connotes more. Our idea of 
‘Living’ is wider and deeper Inasmuch as our. 
understanding of Man is wider and deeper. 
Nevertheless as we always associate vitality and 
love with man; so did the ancients. We have 
elaborated their conception of man. Our 
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Psycho-Ethico-Physiology is an elaboration of 
their dz/hropolog:, So our conception of Per- 
sonality is an elaboration of their Doctrine of 
Trinity. They arrived at the conception--at the 
eternal truth that God was not a mechanism but 
an eternal ‘organism’. We have built on that 
faith and our Person is a supra-organic unity. 
But the ‘vital core of truth’ in both is the same— 
that we worship a Living God! 
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CHAPTER III * 


The development of the Christian faith into an 
all embracing theosophy, and the identification of faith 
with theological knowledge are proofs that the Christian 
religion on Greek soil entered the proscribed circle of 
the native religious philosophy and has remained there. 


—Harnack. 


Only when the divine itself bodily enters mortality 
can mortality be transformed. It is not, however, the 
hero, but God Himself alone. who posseses the divine, 
that is to say, eternal life, and so possesses it as to 
permit of His giving if fo others. The Logos, then, 
must be God Himself and He must have actually be- 
come man. 


— Harnack 


One of the most valuable results of Church history 
is that it teaches us not to be partisans, Origenist or 
Augustinian, but to look for truth as combining the 
positive aspects of contrasted but really complementary 
schools of thought. 


—J. V. Bartlet. 
* The original typescript for this chapter was unfor- 
tunately lost and so it had to be re-written {.om memory. 
—B, C. G. 
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In this Chapter it is proposed to consider 
several analogies and metaphors that are put 
forward to explain the conception of the Holy 
Trinity. One very common view prevalent just 
now gives a psychological parallel. Just as the 
mind has three aspects of its activities in know- 
ing, feeling and striving, so the Triune Deity has 
three spiritual principles that may be described 
as Father, Son and Holy Ghost. In mental states 
one or other of the aspects is predominant and 
so in His relations to the world one or other of 
the Persons in the Trinity is predominant at 
times. But such a view approaches the heresies 
of “subordination” on one hand and the heresies 
of “confusion” on the other. No Person in the 
Trinity in the orthodox statement of the Athana- 
sian creed is lower in dignity or majesty or 
subsistence than the others. And no one is 
identical with any one of the others—for we 
should not accept that there are three Fathers 
or three Sons or three Spirits. 

Another metaphor describes the Holy Tri- 
nity asa Family or as a Society composed of 
three persons in the sense of individuals. Such a 
view was taken also by some in the Early church 
but it is quite obviously a Tritheism—which 
could never be reconciled to the monotheistic 
teachings of Judaism or of Jesus of Nazareth 
himself. 

A geologist has recently offered a chemical 
analogy. He suggests that as carbon exists in 
three different forms—coal, graphite and dia- 
mond—so the Deity could exist in the forms or 
‘persons of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This 
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analogy however cannot be reconciled to the 
Athanasian Creed. It is quite clear that carbon 
while it 1s coal is not diamond; nor is it diamond 
so long as it is coal or graphite. The Persons in 
the Trinity are coexistent and coeternal and 
coequal in power glory and majesty. Such co- 
existence is best understood as that of factors in 
an organism. The Deity is Father, Son and 
Spirit at the same time and for all time. These 
‘Persons’ are in organic unity as we should put it at 
the present day. The adult living organism lives 
and breathes and multiplies at the same time. 
The Living God, similarly, exists, breathes 
(Spirare) and begets (generare) all the time— 
in so far as He is a living organism. God may 
be much more than a living organism upon earth 
but He must be aż least a living organism of the 
earthly type. 

Again three Persons in one Essence can be . 
conceived as a three-fold Will in One Spirit, 
By ousia we should mean the Spirit as He is in 
Himself—not in relation to the World. The 
Will however brings Him into relation to the 
world at once. The Will fo Create results in the 
creation of the World and this Will leads on to 
the Will fo Love—the creatures and love leads 
to the Will fo Save—will to free them from Sin 
and give them the Life Eternal. The Will-to- 
Love is begotten by the Will-to-Create and the 
Will-to-Save proceeds from both the other Wills. 
If will be taken psychologically as the expression 
of Character we may conceive the Trinity as a 
three-fold Character--such as we find in the 
teaching of the illustrious Keshub Chunder Sen 
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of the Brahmo Somaj of India. The following 
extract from his memorable lecture in 1882 on 


language the Personality of the Triune God. But, 
taken with the context and with the rest of the 
exposition, it implies a Three-fold Character in 
the Deity—the three fold character that must lie 
behind the three fold activity or function in 
relation to the Creation and thus forms the 
foundation of a three-fold Manifestation :— 


very God 
Jehovah, the Supreme Brahma of the Vedas, Alone, 


From Him 
comes down the Son in a direct line, an emanation from 
Divinity. Thus God descends and touches or 
the base of humanity, then running all along the base 
permeates the world, and then by the power of the 
ly | I anity to Himself. 
avioty coming down to humanity is the Son ; Divi- 
nity carrying up humanity to heaven is the Holy Ghost. 
This is the whole Philosophy of salvation. Such is the 
How beautiful, how 
ually manifests His 


ll they take the form 


€ » and then out of one little 
seed-Christ js evolved a whole harvest of endless and 


€ver-multiplying Christs, God coming down and going 


wisdom and mercy in creation, tj 
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up—this is creation, this is salvation. In this plain 
figure of three lines you have the solution of a vast 
problem. The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, and the Sanctifier ; I am, I love, 
I save; the Still God, the Journeying God, the Return- 
ing God; Force, Wisdom, Holiness; the True, the 
Good, the Beautiful; Saf, Chit, Ananda; “ Truth, 
Intelligence and joy.” Has not the Holy Ghost been 
described as the “ Comforter?” Truly He is the 
heart's joy. Thus the Trinity of Christian theology 
corresponds strikingly with the Sachchidananda of 
Hinduism. You have three conditions, three manifes- 
tations of Divinity. Yet there is one God, one Subs- 
tance, amid three phenomena. Not three gods, but one 
God, Whether alone or manifest in the Sun, or quick-. 
ening humanity as the Holy Spirit, it is tue same God, 
the same identical Deity, whose unity continues indi- 
visible amid multiplicity of manifestations. Now He is, 
now He moves, vow He returns ; now in His own glory, 
now in the Son’s glory, now im the glory of the con- 
verted sinner; but it is the same God throughout. 
Who can deny that there is an essential and undivided 
unity in this so-called Trinity ? Let not man’s corrupt 
jmavination evolve the evils of polytheism and idolatry 
out of the blessed Trinity. Let not lying lips say that 
Christ came to teach three Gods. One was his God, 
the same yesterday, today and for ever. How grand 
the conception of the Three in One! How beautiful 
and sublime the thought when realized in conscious- 
ness! Were I to contemplate the mystery of that 
marvel of Christianity, the Trinity, in solitary commu- 
nion, I would close my eyes, and, lost in wonder, rapt 
in solemn silence, 1 would point my finger thus— 
Above, Below, Within; the Father above, the Son 


below, the Holy Ghost within, They shine one into 
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another, and anon they mingle in synth tic unity, and 
are lost in the dazzling radiance of the Supreme One. 
In God’s bosom there never was discord. No hostili- 
ties in sacred heaven, no jarring personalities, no 
contradictory Divinities, no wars of gods and goddesses, 
Peace reigns above, harmony dwells in the land of the 
Trinity. You may conjure up three fighting Divinities, 
you may make three Gods and worship them as the 
idolators do, But remember the true Trinity is not 
three persons, but three functions of the same Person.” 


This fine Indian interpretation also proceeds 
on Sabellian lines which Schliermacher also pre. 
ferred to the orthodox or Athanasian interpre- 
tation. However our object is to understand 
the latter and find what is implied therein. 
The Athanasian doctrine of Trinity tries 
to tell us not what God is in relation to 
the world but what the Deity is in Himself. As 
such the Deity is wholly in the Father and 
wholly in the Son and wholly in the Holy Spirit. 
And the divine attributes are not plural, but 
shared by Then in common. In what we under- 
stand as organic unity at the present day the 
whole organism is in each of its “parts” or 
principles and each “part” or principle is in the 
whole. The whole exists for each “part” and 
each “part” exists for the whole. The “part” 
is such that the whole is not merely the sum of 
the parts but the whole and the part are not 
separable or divisible. The whole is not the 
whole without the part and the part is not part 
without the whole. And the Athanasian creed 
approaches this view of an organism and tries 
to assert that the Deity isa Divine - organism in 
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Whom we can distinguish three elements (each 
and all also divine) The Deity is a unity-in- 
difference and not a bare barren, unity—if we 
express it in Hegelian language. Athanasius 
however, could not escape ‘‘Subordinationism”’ 
For while the Father is ingenerate. and the Son 
is generated (though the generation is ‘‘time- 
less”, eternal) and the Holy Ghost does proceed 
from Father and Son, it is difficult to avoid 
a relation of Subordination of the Second and 
Third Persons to the Father. But such a step 
is also inevitable, if we are to avoid asserting 
“complete” likeness which would take us to 
Tritheism! 

The want of a clear idea of an ‘‘organism”’ 
—of a living being—was responsible it seems for 
all the difficulties that troubled the Early Catho- 
lic church in working out a clear conception of 
the Living God. We have just mentioned the 
difficulty in the way of Athanasius who after St. 
Paul was the greatest figure in the Early Church. 
And when half a century later Augustine ex- 
pounded Christian doctrine and tried to explain 
the Trinity, he also found it possible to do so only 
by analogies that created many difficulties. To 
explain the spiritual by the material is to court 
failure. Likewise to set forth organic unity and 
organism in terms of non-organic analogy can- 
not but raise difficulties. As Uberweg points 
out* Augustine repudiated the Sabellian doctrine 
of unity of person of the Godhead yet tke 
several analogies he employed to illustrate the 
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# History of Phlosophy Vol. I p. 341. 
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nature of the Trinity were taken from the sphere 
of individual existence. 

One analogy was -the union of Being, Life 
and Knowledge in man which he later changed 
into—union of Being, knowledge and love in 
man. Another he took from union of Memory, 
Thought and Will. A fourth he drew from the 
sphere of reason—the union of consciousness of 
Eternity, Wisdom and Love of blessedness. 
Augustine also pointed out that in all created 
things there was an adumbration of the Trinity in 
various degrees. In created things there was the 
Triad of ‘Being in general’ their own particular 
Being, and the orderly combination of the 
former (universal) with the latter (the particu- 
lar)— esse, species. ordo: A further triad to be 
found in all things was —Mensura, numerus, pon- 
dus-—quantity, numer, and weight. In working 
out these analogies Augustine perceived that God 
was the highest and most complete form of 
being and that God had given various degrees of 
being (and therefore various /riads we presume) 
to things created by Him out of nothing. In the 
case of the Son (or Logos) there was no calling 
forth a being from the non-existent but a putting 
forth from the Divine Essence Itself—a process 
which is described as ‘‘begetting’’—-a spontane- 
ous process that means the production or emer- 
gence of like from like. There was no act of 
the Will of God concerned in the existence of 
the Son—but a process in the very nature of the 
Divine Essence. Thus the Son and the Spirit 
were spontaneous activities of the Divine Organ- 
ism and not any expression of His Will in the 
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manner of the creation of the World from the 
non-existent. 

The Dualism of the created world and 
the Uncreated Substance or ousie became more 
Pronounced in the Early church with the “ 
growing belief ina Transcendent Deity.* Tran- 
scendence made conceptions of Incarnation and 
Mediation logically necessary. The Transcend 
ent God must be revealed by the Incarnation or 
by the Mediator. The Uncreate cannot become 
created substance by ‘‘confusion” of substance. 
The uncreated Logos however enters into rela- 
tionship with the created—on the analogy of 
mind associating with a body—and forms a 
unique Person —the Carist. Further the same 
Dualism influenced the conception of Redemption. 
Created natures could only become immortal by 
taking on uncreated immortal essence. And i 
the only way for mortals to do this would be to 
partake of the nature, the two-fold, the ambiguous 
nature of Christ. Hence the nsed of Eucharist. 
The agape or love feast of the earliest genera- 
tions after Christ (the sub apostolic age) formed 
an integral part of the primitive Lord's supper? 
—“'the deep religious meaning of which lay in the 
fact that all classes including the otherwise des- 
pised slave, sat down together at the table of the 
one Lord, and deepened, by practically recogniz- 
ing, their oneness as bretheren in Christ—ln the 
Eucharistic prayers, the bread and cup were 
regarded both as sample of the Creator's 
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* Vide Hatch : Hibbert Lectures 1888. 
tJ. V. Bartlett Early Church History, p. 39. 
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bounty, and as symbolising the ‘spiritual food 
and drink’ of eternal life brought nigh 
in Jesus Christ.” The widely prevalent 
Lord's Supper had for its climax the Eu- 
charist but it later became more and more 
official though semi-private ‘love feasts’ were 
also allowed for centuries later. With the % 
growth of Patristic Philosophy, the Lord's Sup- 
per came to symbolise the partaking of the 
Lord's Dual nature and the preparation for the 
mysterious redemption and ‘deification’ nece- 
ssary to the attainment of the Life Eternal. 
Without partaking of the nature of Christ, 
created beings could not hope to acquire as it 
were, the uncreate nature that alone could secure 
immortality or Eternal life. 

As Hatch points out (Hibbert Lectures 1888 
ch. 9) the Transcendence of God came to be 
understood in two forms—</ranscendence proper 
and supra-cosmice form. Origen and his followers 
protested against the Supra-cosmic theory and 
asserted that God's Being was absolutely intelli- 7 
gent and His only attribute was to know and to 
be known. Human intelligence being made in 
God's image, the human mind was capable of 
knowing the Divine. The difficult question of 
the Revelation or Mediation of the Transcen- 
dent had to be answered in various ways. One 
view (Modal Monarchianism) held that Christ 
the incarnation was a temporary mode of the 
existence of the one God. But Hatch says, 
“the dominant conception” was that special forms 
(e.g. Aeons) and modifications existed in the 
Supreme Being and came forth from Him “by, 
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which He both made the world and revealed 
Himself to it.” These Special forms were 
understood in various ways but the most impor- 
tant from our point of view are those which 
considering God as Mind, distinguished elements 
or modes in the Divine Mind and proceeded to 
individualise and ‘personise’ (hypostatise) them. 
In such attempts the synthesis of Platonic deus 
and the Stoical /ogoz was an important step. 

Of the various ‘psychological’ theories on 
this subject, Hatch mentions one which held that 
Mind was born from the unborn Father and 
from Mind were born Zogos and Prudence, Wis- 
dom and Force. The most notable view was 
that of Marcus who explained that by Mind as 
the only-begotten of God is to be understood the 
revelation of God to Himself: It was His Self C n- 
sciousness, This Divine self consciousness was 
and “‘is at once a revelation and a creation—the 
only immediate revelation and the only imme- 
diate creation.” This thought has its parallel 
in the’ Upanishads in that Brahman eternally was 
and came to know Himself as Brahman (akam 
Brahmasmi | am Brahman). 

Thus we see that in the Early church there 
was a widespread attempt to interpret God asa 
Spirit. That spirit was conscious, that spirit was 
mind was universally acknowledged. But to 
understand the Spirit God in the likeness of the 
human soul was a formidable undertaking, when 
we consider that a reconciliation of Scripture 
had to be effected with monotheistic Judaism on 
the one hand and with Greek thought and phi- 
josophy on the other. Platonic Dualism and 
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Stoical Monism had also to be reconciled. Fron 
our vantage ground in the twentieth century 
we are at first perplexed at the confusion that 
seems to reign in the world of early Christian 
thought. But trust in God's Dispensations and 
faith in the true orientation of the human mind, 
assure us that ancient thought was striving its 
very best to solve the mystery of the Living God 
—to form an adequate conception of the Zerson- 
ality of God—of the Spirit-nature of God. 
Those who attained the insight that God was a 
conscious Being and a Self-conscious Being 
reached nearer the true perception of the Spirit 
God. But they seemed to have a tendency to 
belittle Matter—as represented by the material 
body in human beings. Mind and matter seem 
to be united in an intricate manner in what we 
call Life. And the ancients who did not differ- 
entiate between Life and Mind could not agree, 
we may be sure, to neglect body but refused 
to accept Mind without body. To such thinkers 
the study of the human organism revealed a 
parallel in the Divine Organism. As light must 
shine so thought or mind must reveal itself and 
this revealing nature of the Deity was hyposta- 
tised as the Holy Ghost Who proceeds from the 
Deity and therefore is like unto the ‘breath’ 
(spirare) of the Supreme Being. As thought 
alone can beget thought and Mind can beget 
itself, the Supreme Being must be eternally, 
engaged in begetting thought and consciousness 
and self-consciousness. The Father is Self- 
consciousness and the Son is consciousness— Divine 
consciousness—that is eternally begotten in the 
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‘exuberance’, the endless richness (aisharya) of 
the Divine Mind as Hindu thought would say, 
Thus Father, Son and Holy Ghost represent the 
three fold ma/ure—The Triune Essence (ousia) of 
the Supreme Being—and lead us to an earnest 
perception of the Divine Organism—of the 
Triune Personality of God. 
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SECTION II 


Reports of Lectures on Trinity 
ON ATHANASIAN CREED* 


In the first part of his essay, Mr. Ghosh 
gave an analysis of the Creed, and discussed the 
words “‘person,”” “‘begotten,”’ and “proceeding” 
at some length.. As the result of this investiga- 
tion, he thought he found a very consistent con- 
ception pervading the Creed. Creeds said Mr. 
Ghosh, are attempts to formulate religious 
beliefs and spiritual experience, and the Athana- 
sian Creed was an attempt on the part of the 
early Christian Churches /o s/ate what they under- 
stood of the Personality of God. lt was based’on a 
dualistic metaphysic; it was set forth in the 
Janguage of Roman jurists, and it expressed the 
ideas of ancient physiology. The Scriptures said 
that man was made in the image of God. It 
was only natural, therefore, that the early Chris- 
tians should study man or human personality 
to understand what God or Divine Personality 
was. And the result of this study is set forth in 
the Athanasian Creed. In the second part of 
the essay, Mr. Ghosh wanted to show that our 
modern conception of the Personality of God 
18 Just as much anthropomorphic as the Athana- 
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* Report of a lecture at Oxford Manchester College 
—Summer 1904—from “ The Christian Life” Londov. 
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sian conception. The two conceptions differ in 
their understanding of the “Living God,” but’ 
the ancients, as much as we, worshipped the One 
Living God. To Mr. Ghosh the Athanasian 
Creed was a clear exposition of a vital truth— 
the Personality of God—found in all religions; 
and if he did not accept the Creed it was not 
because it was false, but because it was inadeguate. 
‘The modern conception of Personality is more 
adequate than the conception set forth in the 
Creed; nevertheless, he believed the Creed was 
nearer the truth than Arianism or Sabellianism. 
The paper was well received. The Chairman* 
and six other members took part in the discus- 
sion that followed, and the proceedings came 
to an end with a reply from Mr. Ghosh, in which 
he criticised the views of Rev. T. G. Bonney. 
Dr. Rashdall, Principal Fairbairn, Illingworth, 
and a few others—all of whom, he said, seem 
to hold distinctly Sabellian, and therefore 
heretical. conceptions of the Trinity. 


—— 


A SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY 


(From The Christian Life, London, Jany. 1905): 


At Little Portland Street Chapel, London, 
on Thursday evening, Mr, Bimal Chandra Ghosh, 
M.A., delivered the first of a series of lectures 
on Christian Dogmatics, his subject being the 


* Dr. Estlin Carpenter, 
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doctrine of the “Trinity”. Rev. F. H. Jones, 
B.A. presided, but the audience, among whom 
were Rev. John Page Hopps and Mrs. Hopps, 
was not very large. Mr. Ghosh said that he did 
not intend to go into the history of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but would confine himself to an 
elucidation of it as it is set forth in the Athana- 
sian Creed. He went into the subject most pro- 
foundly, treating it in a thoroughly scientific and 
scholarly manner. His conclusion was that in 
the Creed as it now stands we have a reflection 
of physiology as it was known to the ancients. 
The early Christian fathers started with the 
study of man, and from that formulated a theory 
as to the nature of God. Mr. Ghosh suggested 
that a little more knowledge of physiology would 
enable his hearers more readily to apprehend the 
mysteries of the Creed. Then he proceeded to 
explain how the human organism essentially con- 
sists of three elements, namely, protoplasm, 
sperm, and vital air (pneuma), represented in 
the Creed as Father, Son, and Spirit. So that 
the human organism is really the basis of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Then he dealt in an 
interesting way with the history and various 
uses of the term “person”, from the Roman 
jurists of old up to the present day, remarking 
that the nearest English equivalent that we have 
is the word ‘‘factor’. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was really a statement that God is a 
Person, a living organism, and xof a machine, 
the difference between a Person and a machine 
being obviously that the latter is incapable 
of ‘self-reproduction. Our profession that we 
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worship the living God implied a knowledge on 
our part of what “living” and “life” meant. All 
conceptions of God were anthropomorphic. It 
is unthinkable, said the lecturer, that they could 
be otherwise--following here the well-known - 
dictum of Herbert Spencer. If we say God is 
wisdom, we thereby imply that we know what 
wisdom is; when we speak of God as Love, we 
imply that we know what love is. Thus, all 
conceptions of God must of necessity be anthro- 
pomorphic, if they are worth anything at all — 
unfortunately, added the lecturer, they are fre- 
quently much less, sometimes ‘“‘mineral’’ or 
“vegetal.” But every religion postulated the 
Personality of God. ‘ Quoting from an Indian 
scripture which describes God as a ‘Divine 
Spider weaving creation out of His own subs- 
tance,” the lecturer showed how the Athana- 
sian Creed was an attempt to refute a certain 
school of heretical thought who held that 
nothing could be made out of nothing; and, 
granted the assumption from which it started, 
the Athanasian Creed was a most logical deduc- 
tion. The lecturer, speaking as an independent 
Eastern student of Western theology, deprecated 
the tendency of modern times to ridicule the 
formule in which the wonderful theolagic con- 
ceptions of the early Christian fathers are stated, 
for they would all be found to contain a germ of 
truth when studied scientifically and in the light 
of the accumulated experience of the ages. A 
discussion was invited, but there was no res- 
ponse. . 
The next lecture, on the 13th instant will be 
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on the “Incarnation,” when Mr. Ghosh will 
fulfil his promise to speak on the practical value 
of these theological conceptions in daily life. 


DOCTRINE OF INCARNATION 
(From Christian Life, London, January 1905) 


The second of a series of lectures on Chris- 
tian Dogmatics was given by Mr. Bimal Chandra 
Ghosh, M.A., at Little Portland Street, Chapel, 
on Thursday evening last. Mr. Ion Pritchard 
presided. The subject of the lecture was thc 
doctrine of the ‘‘Incarnation.”’ 

At the outset Mr. Ghosh briefly summarised 
his last lecture, on the “Trinity,” and as indica- 
ting his own attitude of mind he cited a sugges- 
tive passage from Herbert Spencer, who says 
that “in proportion as we love truth the more 
and victory the less, we shall become anxious to 
know what it is which leads our opponents to 

think as they do. We shall begin to suspect 
that the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them 
must result from a perception of something we 
have not perceived. And we shall aim to sup- 
plement the portion of truth we have found with 
the portion found by them.” This was sup- 
plemented by a passage to the same purport 
from Carlyle. Having thus cautiously cleared 
the way, the lecturer at once plunged into 
“the depths of his subject; and so far as it 
was possible for any one to make so highly 
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abstruse a theme, with all: the unspeakable mys- 
teries that it involves, intelligible from the point 
of view of an audience composed of unimagina- 
tive Westerners endowed with but ordinary 
Western Intellects, we suppose we are voicing 
the feelings of all present when we say that he 
was eminently successful, not only in making 
his points intelligible, but in rendering the whole 
discourse profoundly interesting, revealing as it 
did at every stage a wealth of original thought 
and a wide range of reading. Starting from 
theassumption that the framers of the Atha- 
nasian Creed were physiologists as well as 
metaphysicians, the lecturer followed with the 
logical skill and analytical nicety of a master 
thinker the evolution of the highly metaphysical 
Christology developed in that historic document. 


As the human organism consists essentially of 


three substances or elements—protoplasm, 
sperm, and breath—so, according to the Creed, 
there are three elements in the Godhead, the 
Father, the logos spermaticos, and the pneuma. 
It would take too much space to try to follow, 
the lecturer in the ingenious exposition which 
his knowledge of modern physiology enabled 
him to give of the two processes of reproduction 
and breathing, and the beautiful analogy which 
he saw no less ingeniously deduced from these 
physiological processes by the framers of the 
Athanasian Creed. The lecturer maintained 
that the essence of the two processes named, 
both in the ancient and the modern views of 
physiology, was the same, namely, «spontaneity. 
But as God is not created but selfexisting. 
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with Him these two processes are both spon- 
taneous and eternal. Andas the result of the 
human process of generation is man, so God 
begets God, only with Him the begetting is 
eternal. The lecturer further dealt with the 
word persona in its various juristical, ethical, and 
general applications; and devoted a considerable 
portion of his lecture to elucidating the Latin 
melaphysic of the early Christian Church con- 
cerning the existence of two essences, the creat- 
ed and the uncreated: the latter being self-exist« 
ent, while the former was the created substance 
out of which the earth had been evolved. Here 
again, with a facile flow of metaphysical phrase- 
ology, the lecturer showed how, according to 
the conception of the Athanasian Creed, the 
union between the ‘‘create’’ and ‘‘uncreate’’ was 
to be brought about, not by the confusion of 
the substances, but by unity of person. The 
great substances existed side by side, therefore 
Christ was called, not the Son of God only, 
but also the Son of man. The two substances 
were in union, but not in unity. An analogy 
drawn from the case of the United States of 
America served to convey some idea of the 
Iecturer’s meaning. At first, he said, the Eng- 
lish of the Creed appeared unintelligible to him, 
but on reading the Latin words zres unum sunt, 
non unus, the distinction therein implied between 
the unum and the unus suggested to him a con- 
ception at least consistent and intelligible. It 
Was set forth in the Creed that the Son of God, 
of the substance of the Father” and “begotten 
before the worlds,” took up manhood and so 
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became ‘‘one Christ.” The Divine substance 
was not ‘‘converted into flesh," for that which 
was ‘“‘uncreate’ could not become a created 
thing. Nor could the human nature or substance 
become God, as then a created object became 
uncreate—‘‘an utter absurdity. So “the perfect 
God and perfect Man"’ became ‘‘one altogether, 
not by confusion of substance.” Similarly, man, 
that is to say, the union of soul and flesh, toge- 
ther with the Divine Substance, forms a new 
being whom we call Christ. Granting the Dual- 
istic metaphysic from which it started, the 
lecturer maintained that this conception of the 
Incarnation was perfectly consistent and logical. 
‘There was no necessary connection, he said. be- 
tween the dogma of the Virgin-birth and the idea 
of the Incarnation as set forth in the Creed. In 
India they had a series of legends of such births, 
and similar stories were to be found in nearly all 
Eastern theologies. Nor did the Creed justify, 
the inference sometimes drawn therefrom that 
Christ was equal with God. It distinctly stated 
that in his humanity he was inferior. The doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, however, had a larger 
meaning. We were all Divine substances. As 
our personalities grow we are becoming more 
and more divine. And this is the larger mean- 
ing of the Incarnation—our capacity to become 
more and more perfect personalities, ‘‘even as 
your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” It 
taught that every man had in him the potenti- 
ality to become a Christ. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation implied that the true destiny of all 
human beings was spiritually to become Christs— 
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that was to say, to become like Christ's perfect 

personality. That was salvation. The same 

idea was seen in the yoga (union) of Hindoo 

Philosophy. It was the union of the human with 

the Divine. Salvation, then, was the attaining 

of this perfection as implied in the word person- y 
ality. If in the history of the world we had any 
instance of a human being that comes near this 
our ideal, said the lecturer, it is that of Jesus 
Christ. In Christ we had a human organism 
brought into relation with the Divine organism, 
and thus resulting in a third organism — the 
monogenes, *‘the only one of its kind,” unique, as 
Bishop Lightfoot had pointed out. That view 
of the Incarnation revealed God to us in a way 
that we did not find either in Nature or in our- 
selves. Still, we had to live our lives and unfold 
our personalities. Emerson said that “we think 
as deep as we live.” Our interpretation or 
understanding of any fact increases with the 
width of our experience and depth of our life, 
The Incarnation was a meaningless enigma to us 
if we did not live the life it revealed. Athana- 
sius said ‘‘God became man so that men may 
become gods.” This view of the Incarnation 
revealed the Zaw of our being as well as the goal 
of our Jecoming. It was the “Way,” the Life, 
the “Truth.” Concluding with a brief reference 
to the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed, the lecturer maintained that they are 
perfectly justified if we understand by salvation 
the going on towards perfection of personality. 
So long as we did not realise the experiences 
embodied in the conception of the Creed, there 
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was certainly a sense (if we accepted the Dual- 
istic theory of ethics upon which the Creed is 
based) in which the so-called damnatory clauses 
are justified, ‘ rt 

í We have given but a meagre outline of the 
lecture. A discussion followed. in which the 
Chairman, Miss Florence Hill, Mr. Delta Evans, 
and others took part. In reply to some criticism, 
the lecturer explained that he defended neither 
the Monistic nor the Dualistic theory. He had 
simply tried, as a student, to give an independ- 
ent and impartial exposition of the dogma from 
what he perceived to be the purpose of its 
original framers. 
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SECTION III 
STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE* 
Faith and Reason 


Hamilton and Mansel held that we cannot z 
rationally affirm the existence of anything be- 
yond phenomena, But Herbert Spencer accepting 
most of their arguments did go further and said 
that we could affirm the existence of the Reality 
(though we cannot affirm any of Its attributes) 
for we had always in us an indefinite conscious- 
` ness of general existence. We know that “It is” 
but not “What It is’. Even a denial of know- 
ledge of the Absolute implied the existence of 
the Absolute—appearance implied Reality. An 
everpresent sense of Real existence is the basis 
of our intelligence. Such nineteenth century 
agnosticism had its precursors in the early chris- 
tian centuries and in fact in all ages and in all 
climes. If we cannot rationally affirm the exis- 
tence of God and Divine activities, if reason 
fails to reach the heights of such Pisgah vision, 
there is another faculty in us that helps us in 
the days and hours of such impotence. 


% 
kod * 


* These paragraphs were originally written between 
Igt2 and 1920 while conducting classes in Theology 
at the University of Calcutta and at the School of 
Theology started by the Navavidhan Sangha. They are 
now recast and rearranged to remove as much as possible À 
interruptions in continuity of thought.—s. C. G. 
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___ Faith said Clementt of Alexandria (cA. D. 

200) was the precurscr of knowledge. “lt is 

the path to that love and holiness which qualify, 

us to know Divine Things.” Lessing in modern 

times of rationalism also Jooked upon faith as a 

crutch, as a temporary leaning upon authority, 

while reason was not sufficiently developed. Aqu- 

inas in the thirteenth century also held that as fast 

as science (rational knowledge) advanced, faith 

was displaced. Augustine (c A. D. 400) and 

Anselm (c A. D. 1100) took a different view. 

They held that faith and science were Parallel 

activities which later mingled and faith clarified’ 

the intellect and helped it to do its work better.: 

In Hegelian philosophy also faith is regarded as 

an unscientific apprehension of truih which rea- 

son may work out by its own effort. ' | 
In the Roman Catholic Church, Faith is the: | 

acceptance of ecclesiastical teaching on the 

ground of authority. According to Luther and. 

Lutheran reformers faith, ‘Justifying faith,” is 

apprehension of close fellowship with Christ— 

the personal Saviour; and science and knowledge: 

are the intellectual apprehension of the contents 

of that faith. As against Clement of Alexandria 

they held that it was the “apprehensive” quality, | 

of faith, not any love not any moral excellence 

of any sort, that is involved in it, that gave to. 

faith its justifying quality—giving Peace of con- 

science, engendering righteous conduct making a 

new creature of the pardoned soul. A man of 

faith a Jdeliever always does good just as the sun 


t Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine. 
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always shines. Thus faith of the Christian disci- 
ple is not the product of knowledge but know- 
ledge is the result of faith. 
+ 
2 4 


To understand these several positions we 
may recall that Christ isa Revelation and faith 
in Christ is faith in God's revelation. Now God's 
revelation is never out of relation to the thought 
we already have. If it were we could never 
understand it. But we can have information about 
God's revelation to others which in course of 
time shall be ours. Till then we must have 
Patience, hold our judgement in suspense and 
take things on trust till the knowledge is added 
in the fulness of time. Taking things on trust 
in such cases does not mean blind acceptance 
but a provisional allegiance in the belief that 
with the right experience will come the right, 
because adequate, understanding and inter- 
pretation. lf we consider that faith does not 
mean an idle belief but a sfriving eagerness to 
know and to love and to follow—Faith must always 
be a living faith and a loving faith also. It 
follows again that true faith is fhe condition 
Jor right experience and therefore for right 
knowledge and for increasingly adequate 


interpretation. 
% 


? g 
Let us refer to that admirable booklet written 


by Keshub Chunder Sen nearly fifty years 


ago while he sailed along in a country, boat 
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from Faridpur to Dacca—the booklet well 
known to us as “True Faith’. In this exposi- 
tion of Faith, Keshub describes it first as an 
afiitude in spiritual life and an attitude that 
grows into a progressive Sadhan—progressive 
culture giving us zxsight and so becomes syno- 
nymous with and identical with spiritual life itself, 
Such an attitude developed by a life of religious 
culture, Sadhan, becomes a safeguard intrials and 
temptations of life. Faith isthe foundation the 
rock upon which wisdom and goodness and 
Piety stand. Faith not only presupposes the idea 
of God and the idea of immortality and the idea 
of moral responsibility, but it is direct vision — “it 
beholdeth God and beholdeth immortality” It 
relieth upon no evidence but the eye sigh: and 
will have no mediation”, [t does not depend 
upon inference (anuman) nor upon Heursay or. 
Information (Sabda) but upon Intuition or pratya- 
ksha, Starting thus a life of faith grows in 
insight and wisdom, in piety and righteousness, 
in love and joy; persevering and triumphing in, 
trials and persecutions and attaining the heights 
of spirituality, suffers even deification and resur- 
rection in the world. 2 

Thus a pilgrim in his life of faith, may begin 
with obedience to authority—even ecclesiastical 
authority, trusting in the salvation that resides 
in @/l revelations of God. He can then empha- 
sise the “apprehension” he has himself of the 
truths and revelations of God, realising that all 
such are coming to him straight from God for 
his own salvation and understood and accepted 
by him to the extent of his own capacity and 
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progress.in spiritual life. Such apprehension 
of faith makes him into a true believer and loev 
and goodness, and righteousness come to him 
and proceed from him as naturally as .sunshine 
does from the sun. He seeks now the kingdom 
of heaven and every thing else is added unto 
him. Knowledge of divine things come to him 
and his insight becomes foresight and he may be 
looked upon even by the world around him as 
a prophet anda seer. For this very reason also 
he has to wear a crown of thorns and suffer 
crucifixion till resurrection comes in all its glory 
to restore him to the world as a true man of 
true faith and therefore a true son of God. In 
his life of faith he became increasingly reconciled 
to God and now comes the occasion for reconci- 
liation with the world and he finds his own in 
that spirit-solidarity that exists in the World of 
Spirits. 
3 
D 0 


Christian faith is the faith of a disciple of 
Christ who accepting Christ as a revelation of 
God proceeds to earn spiritual experience in 
order to learn and know the meaning and con- 
tents of the spiritual life. Life 7 the spirit pre- 
pares for the life of the spirit. Faith is not only 
a precursor but a companion and also a follow- 
er of all knowledge. For faith is a transmutation 
of all knowledge secular or religious into the 
spiritual. Also faith and science work together. 
Reason comes readily to faith and faith loves 
and delights in reason. When reason is not 
satisfied by an interpretation, faith counsels 
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patience and works for more adequate interpre- 
tation. Faith without reason is lame; Reason 
without faith is blind. Christian faith prepares 
for Christian interpretation and Christian inter- 
pretation deepens and exalts Christian faith. 


% % 


Hindu thought has discussed a threefold 
proof or validity (pramanas) for belief. These are 
Sabda—Words (Things Heard) or Informa- 
tion; 4aumaz—Reasoning or Inference; and: 
Pratyaksha—Perception or Intuition, The diffe- 
rent. schools of philosophy had a great deal to 
say about these Proofs dnd there was a distinct 
inclination to applaud one and deprecate the 
others. Some held. that Sabda or authority 
(including testimony) was the highest proof 
and the Vedas—called also the Sru/éi, the things 
heard—were the scriptures that must be the 
source of Divine knowledge and even of all 
knowledge. In very recent times Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati upheld the Vedas as pramana. 
In the first two decades of the life of}the Brahmo 
Somaj (or Brahmo Sobha as it was then known). 
the Vedas were accepted as /he Scriptures. 
Maharshi Debendranath deposed [the Vedas 
from that high seat and derived all or most of 
his faith. from.‘the Vedanta or the Upanishads. 
Fhese writings ‘found the best response ‘in his 
soul as he acknowledges in his autobiography. 
Keshub in his Zrue Faith declares in chapter JJ— 
that Faith n 

neither borroweth an idea of God from metaphy- 
sics, nor a narrative of God from history. It doth not 
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bow its neck before a logical or historical deity 

(verses 4 & 5) 
Metaphysics builds up its systems on reasoning, 
and argumentation and therefore its ‘Deity or 
Reality is an Inference (anumizx), History and 
tradition (and all scriptures of the world are 
history and church history) tell us of the deal- 
ings ofthe Deity or deities and thus our notion 
of God derived from history is Sabda—or mere 
Hearsay or Information. Keshub upheld Pra; 
takshya or Intuition as the great pramana:— 

Faith is direct vision; it beholdeth God and bes 
holdeth: immortality. It is no dogma of books,j.no 
tradition of venerable antiquity. (verses 1,2) ‘ 

It relieth upon no evidence but the eyesight, and: 
will have no mediation (yerse 3) 

¥ + Ka 

.. Faith is God-vision and God-hearing. Faith: 
is perception on a spiritual level and not- on 
a physical or rational level. When the Apostle’ 
said “we walk by faith not.by sight.” he meant. 
faith on a spiritual level and by ‘sight’ he refer- 
red to the worldly eye that looks upon this world: 
as a divided and diverse kingdom where we: 
walk by guidance of men and books and by the 
discursive, analysing, deliberating and calculating 
ways of our intellect. The worldly eye gains 
knowledge not wisdom; looks for self aggrandise- 
ment and self realising. Faith surrenders self to 


the ‘guidance of Heaven and renounces all to find 


all i in God. 
$ 
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Yes a marvellous thing: happens.in the life: 
of Pratyakshya—in the life of the spirit. We- 
realise that the other pramanas are also legitimate. 
Sabda or authority and testimony’ embodies: the 
pratyakshya of others: Scripture and _ literature, - 
verse-and song, (national: and foreign) history 
and science are all the loving manifestations of 
God to me ¢hrough His revelations in others! And— 
inference d#uman—means the operations of mind 
and reason, —operations that are stimulated and- 
maintained and guided by Him and Him alonel 
History :and metaphysics were ways of God! 
Sabda and anuman were His activities while the 
eye of Faith had not opened, while the ear of- 
Faith could not listen. He had not forsaken - 
me or forsaken any soul after all! Let me not 
forsake Him! Pratyakshya renders the other pra- 
manas legitimate and worthy of acknowledge- 
ment and acceptance. God hath not left Him-: 
self without witnesses in any age or any land. 
This is the revelation that we call Navavidhan— 
the New Dispensation—the Dispensation of the 
Holy spirit Who worketh in diverse ways in 
ages past and years to come. 


$ % 


Scholastic theologians described Reason as 
ancilla fidete—the hand maid of faith, the slave’ 
of faith. Edward Caird in his Zvolution of Theo- 
logy in the Greek Philosophers points out that in 
making reason a slave of faith—in making phi- 
losophical reflexion subservient to articles of 
faith—in taking away freedom from Reason,—’ 
in elevating faith above all criticism, we stultify- 
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faith itself. _ Faith must seek’ reason for éxpe- 
riences must be interpretéd—not-only-one’s own, 
but of other peoples too. » Without such inter-- 
pretation faith cannot be a guide. to. life, though : 
it may supply the motive. power: - Religious faith - 
must understand itself and develop its own: intel-; 
lectual content. _Edward Caird -also points duty, 
that those who did not care: to have faith but) 
depended solely on reason, turned to reconsfi- : 
tute religion upon a purely rational basis and. 
and called it Natural Religion. A very poor. 
thing it was. Its deism soon led.to scepticism 
and agnosticism and made modern science ex-’. 
clude [Faith from its own ‘sphere altogether. 
As a reaction Mill's Essay on Religion tried to 
preserve bits of Christianity upon a rational 
basis and William James began to argue that 
where reason failed, the wil? to believe was justified 
On pragmatic grounds, to retain as much of 
religious belief as.it could. This position was 
not far from that of Cardinal Newman's Grams’ 
mar of Assent— which asserted ‘‘the right—in the: 
general impossibility of finding sufficient evi- 
dence for any kind of religious truth —to treat, 
insufficient evidence as if it were sufficient”. 
In other words, we can take religious truth on 
trust and wait, by prayers and Sadhan, as Keshub 
would say, till sufficient evidence did come by- 
the advancing spiritual experience. aP YE 
jio Edward Caird proceeds to examine Carlyle’s; 
view that in. the course of human history «eras of: 
unconscious construction, of faith and intuitions; 
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alternate- with periods of reflective’ analysis 
ahd. critical reconstruction. A better course’ 
would be to take an evolutionistic view and say: 
that unreflective and reflective periods are stages: 
or. factors in the development of man and that 
therefore there cannot bé real antagonisna ° 
between a life of reason and a life of faith. 
There must be an organic relation between the: 
two: The- apparent antagonism between reason 
and faith is due to an artificial separation of the- 
two. Or with Hegel we might say that their 
opposition is that of a /hes’s and its antithesis: 
which can be both reconciled ina larger Syuthe-- 
sis. All faith must have a kernel which is essen- 
tially rational and all reason must have for its 
basis the deep experience that expresses itself 


in faith. 
ra, OS 


me $ 
It may be pointed out now that the conflict 
between faith and reason is more due to our 
losing sight of the different meanings or stages 
of faith—(a) faith as an attitude—which would 
include.the will to believe and the position in 
Newman's Grammar of Assent—(b) faith as an 
insight_or apprehension—which proceeds to utia- 
lise and work with reason to reflect, to interpret 
and develop its intellectual contents—and (c)} 
faith. as:spiri/ual wision—as religious consciousness 
different from secular consciousness, asa “unique 
consciousness in a finite creature of his union 
with the Infinite’-—a consciousness in which the 
deep bonds between reason and faith are seen 
as it:were'in a flash. 
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This spiritual vision—this prażyáłshya>yeveals 
to us that the operation of..reason is as much: 
spiritual and divine at its basis as the: activity’ 
of faith. It convinces. us that Reason is also a 
Revelation—that the Holy Spirit (the Paramatma 
of Hindu Triad) works in us through Reason and 
Faith. P. C. Mozoomdar used to call faith -the 
sixth sense in man. As such faith or spiritual 
perception works with reason and always finds 
a deeper Reason in all reason. Faith in autho- 
rity and testimony, faith in holy books and holy 
saints, faith in science and philosophy mean the 
discernment of the working of the Spirit in all 
things—in Nature and Mind, in spirit and the 


world. 
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e 8 
The Message of Fesus 


In his lectures, “ What is Christianity” Harnack 
insists that in studying Christianity historically. 
we have not only to study Jesus and his message 
but the power and the influence his Personality 
and teaching had on his immediate disciples as 
well as on those who came after the first gene-. 
ration. The later products of the spirit of Chris-. 
tianity, the individual lives shaped under its. 
influence, the formation and expansion .of the 
Church the progress of civilisation under its care 
—all these have to be taken into consideration. - 
The Fourth Gospel (ascribed to St. John) does. 
not give us history in its Proper sense but it: 
gives “vivi: views of Jesus’ person’ and tells- 
-us of “the light and warmth” the quickening and- 
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the reyival brought about by the Gospel. Ac- 
cording to Harnack none of the Gospels is a histo- 
rical work written with the simple object of 
giving. the facts as they were but all of them 
were hooks composed for the work of evange- 
lisation. Still they are valuable as sources “of 
history,.. They give us /radifion and are unlike 
subsequent writings, free from the “radical im- 
press of the Greek Spirit.” Their style is unique 
and; although written in Greek, they do show the 
literary forms of Hebrew and Armaic rather 
than those of the Greeks. It is also notable that 
the tradition presented in the first three Gospels 
is almost exclusively Galilean in character. Jeru- 
salem hardly finds any mention except in the. 
story of the Passion. Galilee again was full of 
Greeks at the time and Greek was spoken in 
many of its towns. Jesus of Nazareth was thus 
one of the ‘mofussil,’ living and teaching among 
the people of the villages—among carpenters, 
fishermen, innkeepers and tailors. His mission 
was thus to bring the news of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to plain rustics—to point out to them 
that the kingdom—the Swaraj—they were look- 
ing forward to’ was not of the worldly type. 
The kingdom of the heavenly type where God 
is King and Father, was what was promised and 
was really with them—” them—already. To 
acknowledge God as King and Father in their 
lives would establish the kingdom in their own 
lives and in the life of mankind; Earthly posses- 
sions do not bring the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Nor does the Kingdom bring earthly possesions. 
Jesus himself, like a Hindu Sannyasi, had not 
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where-to lay-his head. Yet as-possessing the Spirit 
life, possessing ‘the Kingdom of Heaven, ‘he pos- 
sessed all. [t was-thus-that he did not renounce 
the world or retire to-the forest but lived among 
the lowly to lift them up on to a life of the 
spirit. a ¢ Bie ) : 3 

Harnack refuses to ‘call Jesus an “‘ecstatic 
prophet". Upon this ‘in a marginal note set down 
in his own handwriting the late Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar (whom the Americans described’ as 
Mystic Mozoomdar) passed the following com- 
ment:— ; 
~ “You discount ‘prophecy arid ecstacy and make 
out’ Jesus almost as solid and impassive as a German 
Savant ! -But what was the “transfiguration”~ but 
ecstacy, and what were’ parables’ of the ‘kingdom: but 
brooding prophecies of the world’s future ? Perhaps too 
much Christian Mysticism has produced this reaction: 
But intense impulseand insight bleached out of Jesus 
leaves a colorless and lukewarm residue inoperative to 
stir and to influence.» << - ©)... 0200 yee 


When Harnack says that although -the mes- 
sage of Jesus was in its contents nothing new; 
the spirit.and the quality, its purity and its: 
strength were new—Mozoomdar adds the follows 
ing marginal note: A AAE Set al, Ge 
__ “Why don't you say also ‘simplicity of. faith,’ 
‘reality of love’ and ‘soundness of truth’? shia’ abe 
Pharisees held that- everything was- contained: 
in the injunctions to love God and-‘one’s neigh- 
bour but Harnack points out that “Words effect 
nothing; it is the power of the personality: that 
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stands behind them.” We may add it is 
personality that can interpret and demonstrate in 
actual life from day to day the meaning of the 
love for God and love for neighbours. In fact 
it is in consequence of such translation into life 
that personality forms and grows and perfects 
itself. The Pharisees had their doctrine of God 
and the injunction to love God but did they 
learn to call Him Adéa “Father”? If they had 
they would have been able to advance further 
and address God and pray to Him as “Our 
Father”. It is his spiritual realisation of Father- 
hood of God and Brotherhood of Man that was 
new in the life experience of Jesus; and the 
experience was such that he could lay down his 
life at the behest of his Father and for the sake 
of his sinful brothers! His faith was simple no 
doubt as Mozoomdar insists, but the reality of 
his love—that he could lay down his life—shows 
conclusively how deep that faith was; how rich 
his spirit experience was; how sound the truth 
he expressed. What was this truth? What 
could be this Reality that he perceived and 
worked for? Take deep love and deep faith 
together and throw their searchlight on the com- 
mandments—and the vision revealed--the great 
truth, the great reality revealed—is the spirit- 
solidarity of the World! The mutual depen- 
dence, the interdependence, the cooperation of 
the whole spirit world for the life and salvation 
of each and every one of its members. Nay the 
salvation itself consists in the perception and 
realisation of this great solidarity, of this great 
interdependence of the world, of the great and 
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deep bond and cooperation that exist not only 
between the living but between the living and 
the departed also. Social solidarity, political 
union, economic interdependence are only ‘pro- 
jections upon this earth of the great‘solidarity 
of the spirit world. And this deeper insight and 
deeper perception is what we call Navavidhan 
—the New Dispensation of the spirit. -Is it not 
new? Hasit not contributed to the real- vaifica- 
tion in the Sadhak’'s life of the various religions 
of the world? Hasit not revealed the compo- 
site nature of the New Man of the New Dispen- 
sation? —The man whose head is Socrates, whose 
heart is Jesus, whose tongue is ‘Sri Chaitanya, 
whose right arm is Mahomet and the left arm 
John Howard? Such a unification was realised 
by Keshub and Azhore, Protap and Prokash— 
of blessed memory. _ 

Pharisees had the concept as acontent but 
the richness of the experience that built up the 
concept—and the wealth of spirituality that 
expands and enlarges the concept, were wanting 
in them. Jesus earned and supplied that wealth 
and richness and expressed them in his life. 
His teaching therefore made the old contents 
quite new. In the spirit world, in spirit life 
there is nothing old or nothing new—for every- 
thing is old and new—as old as God and as new 
as God. 


The Kingdom of Heaven ` 


What is newin the teaching of Jesus is not 
the thought or expectation of a Messiah coming 
‘to establish a Jewish hegemony in the world, but 
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the spiritualisation of that-thought and the actual, 
realisation of the advent in himself and in those. 
who would and did follow him. [n fact it will. 
be truer to say that Jesus spiritualised the whole 
of Jewish religion. The ten commandme..ts. 
announced from Sinai were transformed into 
the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount; the 
elaborate ritualism of the Jewish priests was 
superseded by service of the poor and the help- 
less, by the cure of the maimed and the blind by 
the going about doing good. The idea of a 
Superman being sent from Heaven to establish 
a Jewish empire and the dominance of the Jewish 
race was transmuted into the spiritual uplift of 
all men in order that the Kingdom of God may 
be established. 


T 


The Kingdom of God! Not the Kingdom of 
man or men, of Superman or Supermen. The 
Kingdom where God is the direct Ruler, and 
that must be and is within man, within every 
man. If God be stimulating all our powers 
bodily and mental, 7s He not already ruling us 
all? The fact is there—only it waits due recog- 
nition and acknowledgement by all men. Who 
will bring us to this consciousness? God Him- 
self: His Holy Spirit that works like a leaven in 
humanity. Has not this consciousness come to 
this world already to any one? Yes, in him who 
gave himself up to God and to humanity— 
in Jesus. The Kingdom of Heaven as realised 
by Jesus was not only a Kingdom of Power but 
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a Kingdom of Love. Government by Love was 
the characteristic of such a polity. Therefore 
the relation between the Ruler and the ruled was 
not that of master and slave but of Father and 
son. lf Jesus realised that the Spirit of God had 
sent in his soul the cry “‘Abba’* Father!—was it 
not expressing a spiritual fact that he was a son 
of God or even ‘he Son of God whose mission in 
life was to reveal unto the world the attain nent of 
Sonship? Should he not on that account declare 
that the Son of Man was also the Son of God! 


* 
* * 


In the Kingdom of God, the Messiah a man 
cannot be ruler. God isthe Ruler and His Son 
may be deputy for Him—may sit on His right 
hand and judge—nay, intercede for the sinner. 
The Son of God participates in the ‘Substance’ 
of God, in the ‘ousia of God and in His divine 
power and authority. It is this suggestion of 
participation in the Divine that aroused the 
opposition of the priests and led to the charge 
of blasphemy against Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
this suggestion of participation that Islam repu- 
diates believing as it does in Allah Who is 
la Sharig—without a Sharer or participator of 
His glories and powers. The Messianic Kingdom 
was understandable and expected in Judea. But 
not the Kingdom of Heaven of which Jesus 
spoke from personal spiritual experience. The 
“day of judgment” of the former becomes the 
day of “inward coming” of the latter. The 
Jews looked forward to the “day of judgment” 
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in a remote future and the -early disciples of 
Christ after the manner of the Jews, looked for- 
ward to the Second Advent of the Christ within 
a generation or two. But Jesus spoke of the 
“inward” establishment in the heart and soul of 
each man in the living present—the result of 
which is the attainment of Life eternal and Love 
unlimited—a Love that prepares one readily for 
the cross. The Kingdom is to come and drive 
out the kingdom of evil from the hearts of men. 
It is this devil, this Satan's rule in our nature that 
the kingdom is to drive away. It is this devil 
that Jesus cast out from men and women of his 
day and helped them to establish the kingdom 
of heaven within and without. Prof. Benoyen- 
dra Nath Sen in a sermon in London declared 
that to fnt the Kingdom of Heaven one has 
to found it. And Jesus found it by founding it— 
by going about doing good and saving sinners 
from the thraldom of Evil. The Son of God 
heals the sick and cheers the poor and saves the 
sinner. As Harnack says:— 

“ Here for the first time every thing that is external and 
morally future is abandoned: it is the individual, not 
the nation or the state, which is redeemed ; it is new 
men who are to arise, and the kingdom of God is to be 
at once their strength and the goal at which they aim” 


Of the kingdom Jesus said “It is not here or. 
there, it is within you’. It is within each indivi- 
dual. If each individual has it in his possesion 
then it is at once coextensive with the nation and 
the State. The Jewish idea was that an external 
kingdom was to be ushered in by a single indi- 
vidual, the Messiah working with the might of 
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Heaven. In the light of Navavidhan we can 
say jesus taught that each individual, be he Jew 
or gentile, was to be an instrument of Heaven’ 
in the establishment of the Kingdom. His teach’ 
ing was thoroughly democratic and universal. 
He spiritualised and thus universalised and de-' 
mocratised the Jewish conception of the Messia- 
nic Kingdom. Every man is to be a Messiah and 
help the coming of the Kingdom as every man, 
being a son of God, is to realise the Sonship of 
God. How much more glorious is the Power of 
God that works in every soul to bring it to the 
Kingdom than an external might of a Messiah 
that thrusts a kingdom upon us! Laborers with 
God and Participators with God, we can be in 
the establishment of His Kingdom. Such is His 
Will and such His desire! It is this divine Will 
and divine desire that comprises the faith that 
we are the sons of God—His children whom He 
loves and with whom He wants to share His 
Kingdom! 
A 
* # 


God the Father and men His children. 
What greater value can the human soul possess 
than this Loving relationship to God? “Thy 
kingdom come” is n prayer for protection from 
sin and evil And to whom can we address ihis 
prayer but to “Our Father” Whose loving care 
shelters us in life and Whose loving whispers in 
our souls give assurance of the Life Eternal? 

Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom takes us 
-away from an objective outlook to a Subjective 
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dnsight-and yet it brings us back to the external 
sphere by the transformation of character and 
‘regeneration of human nature. In the Kingdom 
rituals and rites and observances do not avail us; 
-but our well doing and good willing. If we 
‘will well and do well our own natures are trans- 
‘figured and the world is transformed. So that 
-a Messiah becomes superfluous; and unnecessary. 
Children of God who realise themselves as such 
go to their Father direct and with His help build 
up His Kingdom. Yet a Son of God, “ke Son of 
God, who has thus realised his own nobility and 
high descent becomes actually of great use and 
value to us. His example comes to us as encour- 
agement and assurance. 


È 
% % 


The Kingdom of love and peace that Jesus 
preached superseded the legal and formal and 
narrowly national Messianic expectation of the 
Jews. Itis the poor in spirit who inherit this 
‘kingdom: Poorness in Spirit or humility is'a deep 
consciousness of spiritual need—a need that 
cannot be removed by our efforts but only by, 
God's forgiveness and grace—by Brahma Kripa. 
It means as Harnack says. ‘“‘the opening up of 
‘the heart to God.” Shall we not add that as 
‘God enters the open heart, the world and hu- 
manity enter with Him? Jesus freed the idea 
of the Kingdom from selfseeking and participa- 
tion in rituals and based it on the new command- 
‘ment of love—of love that serves and lives in 
‘service. In his kingdom, mercy also finds a” 
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prominent place. It is God’s prerogative to 
exercise mercy and reconcile justice with mercy. 
Men are to imitate God and exercise mercy in 
all their mutual relations. Harnack points out 
that it was a great advance in religion when the 
poets and thinkers of Greece and t. e prophets of 
Judea came to conceive God as a righteous and 
holy Being and thus took a decisive step in the 
progress of civilisation. Jesus brought to them 
and to the rest of the world a “higher righteous- 
ness” when he preferred mercy to justice and 
self surrender to self-assertion proclaiming that 
“the who loses his life shall save it.” 
+ 
3 $ 

There are critics who regard the Gospel of 
‘Jesus as a message of world-denial—of asceticism 
and shunning the world. But Harnack points 
out well that Jesus did not organise his disciples 
into a band of monks. He warned them indeed 
of three great enemies—mammon, care and 
selfishness. But he wanted them to free them- 
selves from worldliness and not to shun the 
world. By mammon is meant worldly goods; 
by care, an anxiety that distrusts Providence; 
by selfishness a disregard of fellowmen, of bro- 
thers and sisters. In the Kingdom we are to 
long for spiritual gifts; to care for spiritual cul- 
_ture and to grow a self denying love for all. 


% 
% % 


In the East the “poor in spirit” make them- 
selves poor in the economic sense also, The son of 
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a Rajah, Prince Sidhartha made himself a beggar 
before and after he became the Budha. He 
denied himself all worldly goods and ceased to 
care for the needs of life, depending on the 
mercy and charity of fellow men and women. 
The possession of worldy goods is considered a 
grave danger to Spiritual life. Jesus also held 
the same view but he did not preach mendicancy 
or applaud a life of beggary. Paul declared 
that ‘‘The Lord hath ordained that they which 
Preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
It means that a minister of the Gospel is to 
divest himself of worldly possessions. Harnack 
argues well when he points out that.a man of 
Property cannot convince the ‘have-nots’ that 
worldly goods are of no value. It is said that 
Jesus did not lay down any social programme 
for the suppression of poverty and distress. 
But he went to the root of-all social programme 
when he gave the injunction ‘“‘Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” If social reform involves eco-- 
nomic rearrangement it means much more an 
ethical motive and signifies deeply a spiritual 
awakening. Without the ethical motive and the 
spiritual consciousness all economic readjustment 
or social reform is only a superficial attempt to 
cope with’a deepseated evil. Every reform of 
society and in society has for its object the rea- 
lisation of the deep solidarity of the spirit world 
by the individual and by humanity at large. 
This solidarity can only be realised through love 
—Love alone will establish and justify social 
‘institutions. This solidarity also reveals to us that 
our riches do not belong to us alone. ` It tells us 


. 
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that all the world has a right to participate 
therein for all the world’s forces—past and 
present—have contributed to the making and the 
earning of those riches. So the Gita declared: 
Karmanyeva adhikaraste 
ma phaleshu kadachana 


“Claim thou labour: claim not its fruits.” For 
the fruits of thy labour were obtained with the 
mingled labour of the world! Thy labour is infi- 
nitesimal in the production of the fruit and 
likewise is thy share therein. What grander 
principle of socialism, what deeper basis of com- 
munism can we enunciate—other than this spiri- 

tual and economic aspect of human solidarity?, 

* 
* 8 

Neither dependence, nor independence but 
tnlerdependence is the meaning of the solidarity. 
Yet Christendom today is rent and devastated 
‘by a war that seeks to thrust dependence on the 
one hand and secure independence on the other! 
A war that is the negation of love that serves, 
of love that finds its realisation in selfsurrender. 
Did Jesus seek “to proscribe law and disorganise 
all legal relations of life” and ask his disciples 
» “to renounce the pursuit of our rights in the 
face of our enemies" and brush away all ques- 
tions of the right to self-determination? Harnack 
makes.a feeble defence of Jesus when he argues 
that “Jesus never had anyone but the individual 
in mind” in his teaching of ahinsa and thereby 
suggests that what an individual may not, that 
the collective effort of a state or a nation may be 
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justified in perpetuating! He asks “are nations 
not to fight for house and home when they are 
wantonly attacked?” Administration of justice, 
the stern punishment of crime, the pursuit of 
one’s own rights are not inconsistent, he says, 
with an abiding disposition of the heart in love. 
May we not with greater truth say that mercy is 
the crown of justice, that amelioration of social 
conditions rather than revengeful punishment 
is the corrective and the preventive of crime, and 
that renunciation rather than reassertion is after 
all the truer pursuit of one’s own rights—rights 
that is to say of the deeper spirit life? All this . 
follows as soon as we realise that force can 
never secure justice or establish one’s own rights 
or free society from crime and the criminal. But 
Love can! y 
% Ra 

Harnack does not agree with Tolstoj in the 
extreme position of the latter; but agrees 
with him that with regard to the law and 
constituted authority, Jesus taught the duty 
of “leaving a thing alone and bearing with it” 
so far as law and government were based on 
force and therefore on tyranny. Prof. Sohm of 
Leipzig also holds that according to the Gospel 
the “law and the world of spiritual things are 
diametrically opposed” and goes so far as to say 
that there was a second Fall when Christendom 
took to enforcing legal ordinances. Harnack then 
sums up his discussion on this subject thus: — 


‘Jesus’ disciple ought to be able to renounce the 
pursuit of his rights, and ought to cooperate in forming 
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a nation of brothers, in which justice is done, xo longer 
by the aid of force, but by free obedience to the good 
and which is united not by legal regulations but by the 
ministry of love. A [The italics are ours] 
F = 

Socialism and capitalism, eommunism and 
communalism, class struggles and caste conflicts 
to say nothing of national strifes and race anta- 
gonisms, are not solved in the Gospel and yet 
their solutions, are indicated well enough by its 
Message. Jesus wanted to kindle in disciples a 
disposition towards poverty and want; an altitude 
towards self-assertion and the rights of others; a 
temparament always in favour of human solidarity 
and brotherliness. He trusted to such disposi- 
tion, attitude and temparament to solve the local 
and temporal problems of every society, more 
effectively than to the imposition of laws and 
regulations from without. If such a disposition 
or temparament in a people found it necessary 
to do without magistrates and police for law. 
and order, so much the better. But so long as 
these were wanting, respect for authority and for 
laws and ordinances was required. Resistance 
to evil was not to be practised for such resistance 
invariably aggravated the evil whereas evil 
could be best overcome with good. It is becom- 
ing more and more clear to humanity that even 
constituted authority should not offer any exter- 
nal resistance to evil. : 

Punishment of individual criminals should 
always be remedial otherwise there cannot be a 
proper removal of evil. Resistance to bands 
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and nations of evil doers cannot remove inter- 
national war and strife. Arbitration and peaceful 
methods alone can be successful. ‘‘War to end 
War” is a homeopathic principle hardly correc- 
tive or remedial to social pathology. 
* 
$ p3 

If we believe that God does justice and will 
help the oppressed to prevail and that earthly 
rights are in themselves of little account (let us 
note for example that Greek culture prevailed 
though the earthly dominion belonged to Rome)! 
we should not resist evil with force but return 
good for evil both individually and collectively. 
God mingles justice with mercy and lets his sun 
shine on the just and on the unjust. We have 
likewise to show love to our enemies and disarm 
them by gentleness. 

¥ 
% $ 


Harnack agrees up to this point with Tolstoi 
as regards individual evil doers; but he cannot 
think that nations are ‘“‘not to fight for house and 
home when they are wantonly attacked.” The 
Allies today think that the people of Harnack's 
nationality most wantonly attacked Belgium 
and France and so the War was inevitable. 

Strangely enough Harnack holds that it is 
an error to think that ‘he Gospel has fo do with the 
affairs of the world though he is bold enough to 
declare that the Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has 
fo do with the Father oniy and not with the Son, IE 
the Gospel does not prescribe rules and laws asi 
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to how the business of the world is,to be carried 
on, it certainly does indicate and urge the 
attitude and the temparament in which such is 
to be transacted. In the Navavidhan, we have 
learnt more directly to trust to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to the Adesk that we should pray 
for in every act of life—physical and spiritual.— 
‘Yes, even to the details of our eating and drink- 
ing, of our uprising and downsitting. This Adesh 
does not prescribe rules and daws—these are the 
products of our rational generalisations. The 
Adesh as Keshub lived it and practised it, (and 
as Lotze in the West supported it afterwards 
independently) gave the direction in each parti- 
cular act of life provided we consulted the Voice 
of God and asked for His Command (adesh). 

H í 

s 3 


We can therefore point out to Harnack and 
his school, that the Gospel in as much as it 
insisted on prayer and on acting the Will of God 
and assured us of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, did give us the best direction as to how 
to conduct the daily business of the world— 
namely by consulting the Voice of God Within 
at every step and not by looking for laws and 
rules. The latter are suited to conditions and 
circumstances of a country or an age and conse- 
quently can never be applicable to everything 
and everywhere. Harnack himself says:— 


Labour, art, science, the progress of civilisation— 
these are not'things which exist in the abstract, they 
exist in the particular phase of anage, The Gospel, 


. 
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then, would have had to ally itself with them. But 
phases change. In the Roman Church of today we 
see how heavily religion is burdened by being connec-' 
ted with a particular epoch of civilisation: In the 
Middle ages the Church, anxious to participate to the 
full in all questions of progress and civilisation gave 
them form and shape, and laid down their laws, Insen- 
sibly, however, the Church identified its peculiar mis- 
sion with the knowledge, the maxims and the interests 
which it then acquired, so that it is now, as it were, 
firmly pinned down to the philosophy, the political 
economy, in short, to the whole Civilisation, of the 
Middle Ages. (Harnack p. 119). 


The Gospel is certainly concerned with 
the souls of men as Harnack insists but we 
cannot agree with him when he summarily 
declares that the Gospel is not concerned 
with mundane development. Material things 
and the material world have to contribute to 
the unfolding of the soul; Society and social 
relations are essential to the growth of the spirit. 
How can the Gospel be indifferent to them?! 
The Pietists (mentioned by Harnack) were alive 
to this need and therefore believed that Jesus 
could be an exemplar to every man in every, 
walk of life having been himself ‘‘the best brick- 
layer, the best tailor, the best judge, the best 
scholar and so on”! However childish they, 
proved in their contentions, we must admit they 
were very serious and sincere to practise the 
imitation of Christ in their. daily avocations. 
Life and its business has to be guided into spiri- 
tual channels and Christ life should be our 
example. And his life is an example, is he 
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example of the Son of God, for us all to do the 
Will of his Father and our Father in the parti- 
cular and the particulate affairs of each indivi- 
dual life. + 

% *% 


The Gospel as Creed 


The Christian Gospel is a glad message 
assuring us of Life Eternal—a life not lived in 
isolation but as a child of God our Father and 
among His children—and also as a member of 
the Kingdom of Heaven which is Righteousness. 
‘This is the simplest creed that we can base on 
the Gospel. God, our Father and God our King; 
Lové and Righteousness His blessings. The 
Gospel urges us to gain for ourselves the expe- 
_xience behind this creed and the poorest soul 
can have it by living a worthy life in the world. 
There may be great depths of philosophy and 
metaphysics behind the creed but such can only 
come to us as we lead the life consistent with it. 
To confess this creed is to accept it with our heart 
and soul—to make it the object of all thought 
feeling and action, to accept it in our daily life. 

& 
x E3 


The Gospel has told us about the characters 
of the Life Eternal as it is and as it should be 
lived upon this earth in no uncertain terms. 
The Sermon on the Mount describes the citizens 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. The parables of 

esus Convey to us the uniqueness, the value of 
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every soul and the way in which our spiritual 
life can unfold upon this very earth. It is life 
that can explain life. It is life alone that can 
understand the philosophy of life and the 
mystery of life. It is living experience of the 
spirit world that can make us feel its reality and 
reveal to us its relations to the material world. 
The quest of God alone brings us nearer to God. 
It is the “form of glory” (the Bhagabatt Tanu) 
that gives usa glimpse of immortality and eter- 
nity. ‘“‘It is by self conquest that a man is freed 
from the tyranny of matter’ and the material, 
Love and Righteousness not only introduce us 
to the spiritual but resolve the mystery of the 
material. ` 
% 
< 5 


The Gospel starts with the familiar antitheses 
between spirit and flesh, God and the world, 
good and evil, Butit assures us also that these 
antitheses, this dualism caz be removed by a life 
of love and righteousness. It therefore points 
to a fundamental unity that must subsist between 
the antitheses. Our moral life means the resolv- 
ing of such dualism and the attainment of a 
unity that lies deeply under the differences and 
distinctions. Shall.we not say, in the light of 
Navavidhan, that God Himself is the unity?, 
That in seeking Him and finding Him all mys- 
teries are solved and all conflicts and differences 
resolved? This simple creed has been built 
upon and elaborated in the Churches of Chris- 
tendom. Human intellect and human reason 
have worked zo infer what the nature of God 
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must be, what salvation from sin and evil must 
mean and in what ways such salvation has been 
ordained for us. The apparent failure of the 
human mind in such attempts rests on two facts 
—(1) the interpretation of spiritual experiences 
in the light of our incomplete knowledge makes 
the inference quite zmadeguate; and’ (2) the 
attempt others make to understand the in/eren ces 
we draw, without seeking the aid of or going through 
the experiences themselves. Inferences of others 
unsupported by their experiences appear to us 
illogical and absurd! Itis for this reason that 
creeds are not understood and remain unintel- 
ligible and therefore suffer bad epithets and- 
untrue descriptions from the rationalistic side of 
our nature! We forget that we have to seek the 
experiences and make them our own before “‘all 
things are added unto” us! With regard’to the 
experiences are we not assured that if we ask for 
bread our Father in Heaven will not give us 


stones?, 
% 


If Creeds are fossils they are still valuable 
tous. As fossilised remains they can give us 
valuable information about the spiritual expe- 
riences of a bygone race or a bygone time. In 
the Navavidhan we have learnt to be thankful 
for all creeds and formulae as these preserve 
for us the riches of God's Dispensations unto 
past generations of humanity. If we seek the 
spiritual experiences behind them we shall not be 
‘denied the reward of gaining them. Navavidhan 
teaches that every dispensation, every spiritual gift 
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is meant for every human soul and these gifts and 
blessings are not lost but preserved for us if only 
we want to have them. The articles of faith of an 
organised church secure to some extenta unifor- 
mity in the profession of its faith by the members 
and help to define orthodoxy and demarcate 
heresy. Creeds are thus useful to the rising genera- 
tions to walk in the path of their ancestors but too 
` often they demand allegiance at the expense of 
advance and progress. To remove this defect 
what we want is a creedless creed—a creed that is 
defined and definite and yet always ready to ab- 
sorb and assimilate other creeds. Navavidhan is 
such an all accepting and all participating Creed! 
«7% 

The implications of the Gospel, the elabo- 
rations of its message, the interpretations of its 
teachings were worked out in the group of 
disciples of Jesus who were after his death 
known as “the Brothers’, ‘‘the community of 
brothers" They were not yet organised into a 
church—they were held together by a common 
faith—a four-fold faith—(1) the recognition of 
Jesus as the living Lord; (2) the practice of 
religion as an actual experience of spiritual life, 
of a concsiousness of a living union with God; 
(3) the leading of a holy life in purity and bro- 
therly fellowship and (4) the expectation of 
Christ’s return in near future. The disciples 
were the wayfairers of Jesus—a description very. 
familiar to us in India as panthis, as Fesu-panthis— 
those who ‘walk the way of Jesus. We have 
Nanak-panthis, Kabir-panthis, Dadu-panthis— 
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not churches. There were no signs of Jesus- 
worship nor any Pictures of Jesus as an Incar- 
nation—an incarnation of the Son of God. lt 
took several centuries to elaborate that doctrine. 
* 
# + 

The recognition of Jesus as the /iving Lord— 
the Lord who had attained Eternal Life became 
the great bond of union in the community. The 
death of Jesus and his rise from death brought 
an assurance of eternal life for all and secured 
his permanent recognition asthe Lord. Jesus’ 
death on the cross was considered an expiation 
—a sacrifice that worked strangely to remove 
sacrificial rites from the Roman world. His 
death was a spiritual sacrifice that convinced 
people of the uselessness of material sacrifices. 
Vicarious suffering was seen to bea fact of the 
spiritual world and its deep significance was 
realised in a manner that made its expression 
quite a novel and startling idea to both Jews 
and Gentiles. ‚When Paul was converted he took 
up the death and resurrection of Jesus as the 
great basis of his interpretation of the message. 
In fact all his teachings were wove round these 
two great experiences of the Community. 


. “It is not words, but deeds, and not deeds only 
but self-sacrificing deeds, and not only self-sacrificing 


deeds, but the surrender of life itself, that forms the 


turning point in every great advance of history.” 


Shall we not add to this thought of Harnack’s, 
the other insight that not only in great 
events of history kut in the petty affairs of our 
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daily lives vicarious suffering and vicarious 
death are not uncommon and contribute to the 
advance of civilisation and the march of human- 
ity as well as to the sweetness and spiritual 
enjoyment of domestic and rural life? 

Saintly souls make the sufferings of human- 
ity their own and Harnack cites the example 
of Luther who in the monastery did not “strive 
only for himself’’—P. C. Mozoomdar in a mar- 
ginal note adds to that citation the case of 
“Sakyamuni at Uruvilla” going thrdugh the 
austerities for the sake of removing the miseries 
of the world. But the death of Christ proved 
the power of love that is true to death when the 
eastern Roman empire and the Western world 
subsequently paid «their homage to the cross. 
That Jesus died “for us” for the community of 
Brothers and for humanity at large took such 
a hold of gentle and spiritually,inclined souls 
of that day—that within a century groups of 
‘brothers’ could be found all- over the Roman 
Empire not excluding Spain. Harnack points 
out well that it was no reflection of reason or 
deliberation of intelligence that led to the belief 
in the death and resurrection of Christ but the 
moral appeal of the great surrender on the cross 
that won over hundreds and later thousands of 
‘Asiatics, Greeks and Romans. 

* 
% ¥ 

The resurrection brought the great assurance 
of Eternal life. The risen Christ is a living Christ 
—so that there #s life after death. It was this 
‘Easter faith’ that appealed to many disconsolate 
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souls and convinced many doubting and despair- 
ing souls. ‘The faith in the resurrection was also 
consistent with the declaration of Jesus that he 
would be always with the disciples and would 
plead for them before the Father. Paul based 
his Easter faith on an inner revelation coupled 
with an overwhelming vision—both which proved 
to him that Jesus lived and therefore must have 
risen after his burial as described in the Easter 
Message, Harnack points out that both Paul and 
the disciples gave more prominence in their 
teachings to the Easter faith and to the ‘appear- 
ances’ of Jesus than to the story of the empty 
grave (the message). Speculative philo- 
sophy might argue about our future life but 
‘the vision of Jesus’ life and death brought to 
them a conviction of eternal life with an irresis- 
tible force and gave to their faith a contagious 
nature. Belief in the living Lord and in a life 
eternal—-eternal life in time and beyond time— 
became henceforth the great source of strength 
to the Christian character. 
_* Every individual, even the very slaves, in 
the primitive Christian brotherhoods seemed to 
possess a living experience of God. As a disci- 
ple of Christ every individual was to be the 
child of God and to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit and brought “into an immediate and living 
connexion with God.” On this statement P. C. 
Mozoomdar makes a marginal comment— 
‘Sounds strange in the face of the unmitigated 
Christ-worship and practical ignoring of a present God!” 
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Harnack, quoting Weinel and Gunkel insists. 
on the notable fact that the Pauline epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles, while showing the great 
reverence in which Jesus’ words were held by 
the brotherhood, reveal that “the individual 
Christians, moved by the Spirit of God, are 
placed in a living and entirely personal relation 
to God Himself.” Again—‘‘As every individual 
Christian stood in an immediate relation to God 
through the Spirit, priests and mediations were 
no longer wanted’. How different this is from. 
the arguments that Dr. Glover of Cambridge 
submitted recently at his Y. M. C. A. lectures in 
Calcutta! The substance of his arguments was 
that God being perfectly Transcendent men can- 
not have an immediate and direct relation with 
Him and so needed a Mediator like Christ. If 
in the apostolic and post-apostolic age believers 
could kave a living and entirely personal relation to 
God Himself, must we not say that Jesus the Christ 
had since become an obstacle and a barrier to 
man’s communion with God? 

* 
* % 

Or perhaps we should seek the explanation 
of the falling away from an immediate God in 
the failure to attain to that Aoly living in purity 
and brotherly fellowship that formed such a 
marked feature of Fesu-panthis—of those that 
walked the ‘path’ of Jesus. 


The brotherly fellowship which “the holy” were to 
cultivate, was distinguished by two principles; ‘‘whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it” and 
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“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ”’ ; 


As regards purity, while the heathen world 
were concerned with material ‘‘cleanness’” and 
‘tuncleanness” the brethren were deeply alive 
to the sins of impurity and desired to be holy as 
God was holy, to be pure as disciples of Christ. 
No one could fail to be stirred deeply by the 
purity, the wealth, the power and the delicacy 
of the moral knowledge displayed by the primi- 
tive Christians. But if Harnack proclaims this 
as unique, P. C. Mozoomdar in a marginal note 
corrects him aptly by saying “There is some 
parallel surely in Buddhism!" 

k 
s 3 

The primitive Jesus-panźhis lived in expecta- 
tion of Christ's near return and this helped them 
to disregard earthly things and neglect the joys 
and sufferings of this world. Their religious 
impulse was much strengthened by it just as later < 
the idea of predestination of Augustine, the con- 
sciousness of adoplion in the Puritans and the doc- 
trine of Poverty of St. Francis gave impetus to 
the religious zeal of their times. Such ancillary 
beliefs are based on spiritual insights that help 
to solve some local and temporal problems of 
earthly life and are therefore useful to the 
growth of spiritual life. The risen Christ con- 
vinced the disciples of a living Lord and gave the 
assurance of an eternal life. The expectation 
of Christ’s coming reconciled them to the defici- 
encies of the age and society and urged them 
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to live free from worldliness. Deep below this 
expectation we’should recognise the glimpse and 
faint realisation of /¢he solidarity of the spirit 
world—the unity that subsists between the de- 
parted and the living, and the constant stirrings 
and energisings that come from the Unseen into 
our individual spirit lives. The living Lord must 
have come—not indeed with a human frame—to 
many a saintly soul that bore the cross of life 
and died the death of a martyr--whether history 
chronicled them or not. The idea of predestination 
is born of an insight that reveals to us the 
uniqueness of every soul—of the unique mission 
of each soul, of the unique fulfilment of God's 
unique purpose in each life. The consciousness of 
adoption is also the realisation of this unique 
mission and divine purpose in one’s life. The 
doctrine of poverty is also the expression of a 
spiritual solidarity felt to lie behind all social unity 
and fellowship. Harnack calls such ancillary 
beliefs the ‘bark’ protected within which the 
sapling of religion grows and nourishes. We 
can describe them better as interpretations of an 
overwhelming realisation of spiritual facts that a 
generation had neglected or had not grown into. 
* 
it è 

The spiritual is timeless ‘and spaceless. If 
there be spiritual experiences behind these beliefs 
they are sure to lead us beyond the times and 
beyond the confines of race and land. We are 
not surprised therefore to find that the risen 
Lord came to be accepted no longer as only 
Israel's Lord but as the Lord of History, the Lord 
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of all men. The old worship with its priests and 
mediations became unnecessary When the disci- 
ples learnt to pray and to hold direct communion 
with God. Sacrifices and rituals gave place to 
holy living in brotherly fellowship. When Paul 
joined the Brotherhood, he at once took up the 
spiritual and: the universal in ‘the faith and set 
to preach it to all peoples Jews and Gentiles 


alike. 
* 


+o å 
The Work of Paul 


Paul's work may be said to have been three 
fold (1) the deliverance of the Gospel from 
Judaism, (2) the support he still gave to the 
Old Testament and (3) the enunciation of a 
Christology. With regard to the first there 
seems to be a unanimity of opinion that it was 
the best thing that Paul did but that the process 
of liberation from Judaism had already begun 
specially by the Greecians—i.e. Jews who had 
settled outside Palestine and had come under the 
influence of Greek thought and civilisation. 
With regard to the second, some hold that Paul’s 
rabbinical theology corrupted the Christian 
Gospel. Those again who find the primitive 
Gospel free from Christology, are inclined to 
think that Pauline Christianity was a new religion 
or that Paul was the veal founder of the Christian 

eligion. Harnack discusses all those views and 
comes to the conclusion that Paul really conti: 
nued the work of Jesus as a zealous convert,:a 
devoted disciple and a worthy apostle. He 


* 
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became himself conscious of the spiritual life 
that Jesus led and demanded of his disciples and 
of the message of Salvation declared by the 
Gospel. He was also fully conscious of his own 
indebtedness to Jesus and specially to the cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection. “He preached the 
crucified and risen Christ who gave us access to 
: God and therewith righteousness and peace.” 


$ 
* x 

To Paul, Judaism the religion of law and 
communalism was superseded by a personal reli- 
gion, the religion of individualism be 2 it Jew 
or Gentile. Also as Wellhausen declared, Paul's 
special work was to transform the Gospel of the 
kingdom into the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Re- 
demption was not something to happen in the 
future but something that had already happened 
in the fulfilment of the Gospel by Jesus Christ. 
Therefore “he lays far more emphasis on faith 
than a hope”—on dependence on actual spiritual 
experience of the hour than on some ‘far-off 
event that is to come off in the future—on the 
inward experience of Christ life than on the 
promise of redemption in the future. 

Yet Harnack would attribute all the failures 
of later Christianity to the limitations of Paul's 
work. Paul's Christology paved the way for 
the creeds of a later age that went on to 
“demand assent to a series of propositions about 

hrist’s person” and give it the chief place rather 
than the leading of a Christ life. Paul reduced 
the Gospel to the messages of Christ crucified 


ga 


- 
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and trusted to the love of Christ kindling in men 
the love of God. Mozoomdar’s marginal com- 
ment is very interesting :— 

Yet how many thousands do we not see in whom 
the love of Christ does not kindle the love of God! 
Why not say the love of God first kindles the love of 
Christ and then the love of Christ kindles the love of 
God? Surely that is my experience. 


Here lies the crux of the whole problem of 
the relation between Christ's teaching and Paul's 
preaching. In the light of the Navavidhan we 
obtain an insight in this matter that Harnack 
and other apologists seem to have entirely missed: 
Does God lead us to Christ or Christ lead us to 
God? Navavidhan has revealed to us that it 


is God who leads us to the saints and prophets’ 


first and then a fuller revelation of God and a 
deeper Jove for God comes to us through the 
saints. Hence in the Sudhax—the discipline prac- 
tised by Keshub and called Sadhu Samagam or 
Pilgrimage to the Saints—we approach God and 
pray to Him to reveal His sons to us. We can- 
not ’go to the Son but by the Father. Jesus 
taught the immediate and direct relation to God. 
St. Paul emphasised the new relation of man to 
the Son of God, to the Christ who through God 
transformed his life. If Paul has corrupted the 
Gospel he has done so by introducing the com- 
plementary Sadhan of Christo Somagam into primi- 
tive Christianity. But such a Seddhan is necessary, 
for the realisation of the Third Factor in the 
Hindu Trinity for the worship of Bhagavan or 
Narayan—of God-manifest-in-humanity. If it be 
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held that the worship of Brahma and Paratma 
(corresponding to the Father and the Holy Spirit 
of Christian Trinity) is enough for our spiritual 
life—then we can agree that the introduction of 
the worship of Bhagavan (or the Son) was an 
irrelevant element that corrupted Christianity. If 
the addition of this element to the primitive 
Gospel made it fuller and more satisfying to the 
soul—we can understand the view that says that 
Paul was the real founder of Christianity for. 
such a view identifies Christianity with the wor- 
ship of God-in-humanity or God-in-history only. 
Jesus Christ established the worship of the 
Father and the Holy Spirit and Paul the mission- 
ary emphasised communion with the Son by 
concentrating all his preaching round the cruci- 
fied and risen Christ. But we cannot strictly say. 
that Paul znfroduced this communion, for Jesus. 
himself instituted the Eucharist at the Last Sup- 
per and the Eucharist has no meaning if it is not 
to symbolise Christo-Somagam or spiritual parti- 
cipation in the character and nature of Christ the 
Son of God. We should not forget also that 
the direct disciples of Jesus attached importance 
to this “communion” though it is quite possible 
that they understood by it only their loyalty to 
the Lord and the bond that helped the unity of 
the ‘‘Brothers.” 


ae 
* 

n In the history of the Brahmo Somaj, we can 
distinguish three stages in the evolution of wor- 
Ship. Inthe first stage of Rajah Ram Mohun 
Roy—we had the worship of Brahma. Maharshi. 
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Devendra Tagore next came to emphasise the 
worship of the Indwelling Spirit (or Paratma). 
Still later Keshub began to emphasise the wor- 
ship of Narayana or Bhagavana. His lectures 
and fervid panegyrics on great men and specially 
on Jesus Christ brought down the opposition not 
only of the Brahmo Somaj but of the whole 
Hindu community of his times. But Keshub with 
true spiritual insight could not neglect God-in- 
History if he was to realise properly God-in- 
Nature and God-in-the-Soul. In fact in the wor- 
ship of the gods of popular Hinduism he saw 
this craving of the human soul for God-in-Man 
and with a sure instinct for synthesis adopted the 
Sadhan of Sadhu Somagam to satisfy that craving. 
ž 
-+ # 

Shall we not then say that Paul in his em- 
phasis on communion with Jesus adopted and 
synthetised the polytheistic worship of the gods 
of Paganism and Heathenism of his times? 
Accepting the crucifixion of Jesus as an expia- 
tory sacrifice, Christianity made animal sacrifices 
and sacrificial rituals obsolete and discontinued 
wherever Christian influence began to prevail. 
If rabbinical Paul universalised the Gospel by, 
delivering it from Judaism we can also assert 
that he adapted it by synthesis to Paganism and 
Heathenism. If crucifixion came to replace 
material sacrifice, communion with Jesus did 
away with the worship of gods and heroes not 
indeed in spirit but in form! Pauline Christianity 
was thus a great synthesis—spiritual and compre- 
hensive—of the Gospel with Paganism and 
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became in a larger view the Synthesis of Judaism 
with all the religions of the Mediterranean world. 
% 


* tf 
Harnack points out, as we noted, that Paul 
laid far more emphasis on /ai#k than on ope in 
his doctrine of redemption. A deeper consider- 
ation with the help of Navavidhan enables us to 
understand this importance of Faith. This Faith 
is @ present spiritual experience of the solidarity 
that obtains in the spirit world. Keshub des- 
cribed the Man of the New Dispensation as one 
whose, head was Socrates, heart Jesus, tongue 
Sri Chaitanya, the right arm Mahomet and the 
“left arm John Howard. The New Man is indeed 
a composite character- his spiritual activities are 
carried on with the co-operation of all the saints 
of the world —nay with all the spirits of the spirit 
world. Sucha realisation and appreciation at 
Once convinces us of present redemption if only 
we avail ourselves of the co-operation of the 
saints. Christ Jesus is there within us—ready to 
help—as soon as we acknowledge him Lord and 
seek his strength to do the will of Our Father. 
Perception and appreciation of this spiritual 
solidarity and interdependence makes Redemp- 
tion a present fact and not a mere future possi- 
bility. Let us have faith in the spirit world and 
its cooperation and we are saved! But this faith’ 
does not mean mere belief, It involves leading 
the spirit life—the life of righteousness and love, 
It implies oly living. 
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Paul did not, nor did he want to, divorce 
Christianity from the Gospel. Yet if post-apos- 
tolic Christianity, patristic Christianity departed 
from the strictness of the Gospel, Harnack thinks 
St. Paul's teaching was responsible for it indirect- 
ly. Paul’s teaching was subjective while the 
subsequent teachers took it as objective or at 
least had to give it objective forms. And these 
forms led to the limitations to which /ormal 
Christianity (as opposed to the Spiritual Gospel) . 
became subject and thus departed from the ` 
primitive Gospel. Forsaking the zuwardness it 
fell into the confusions of the oxtzward—that is 
of formal and objective religion. Mozoomdar 
has an illuminating marginal note on this view 
of Harnack’s and it runs thus:— 


The conflict between the subjective and objective 
in religion is as old as Religion itself. Tnere is no way 
of ending it; better too that it should not be ended; but 
it is the solemn and sacred duty of every faithful man 
not to run towards the extreme in any one of the two 
directions. The outward, however modest its form 
must make the counterpart of the inward, and the 
inward of the outward, and in the contradiction which 
does and must sometimes arise, the great Providence 
of God shall, as in St. Paul’s case, preserve the balance, 
and make for future Progress as in the history of Chris- 
tianity. (7°03) . 

oa 

___ It was not the loss of inwardness nor the 
invasion of outwardness that made post-apostolic 
. Christianity different from the Primitive Gospel 
of Jesus. If it began as an znward Judaism it 
expanded into a synthetically inclusive religion 
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in which there came to be preserved all the religi- 
ons and all the spiritual experiences that descen- 
ded unto the peoples of the Mediterranean world. 
Seen in this light the figure of St. Paul assumes 
a radiance and a glory that are all his own. 
Read in the language of Navavidhan, the preach- 
ing of St. Paul acquires a depth of meaning and 
significance that rejoice the heart of every syn- 
thetic Sadhak ef the New Dispensation. 


Christianity as a progressive synthesis 


The primitive Gospel of Jesus was not a 
repudiation of Judaism for he himself declared 
that he had come to fulfil and not to destroy. 
The fulfilment was done by spiritualisation of 
Jewish religion and subordination of its forma- 
listic and ritualistic elements to ‘the spiritual. 
This spiritualisation prepared the fway for! the 
development of Gentilic Christianity which ap- 
peared at first as an opponent of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. arid ease 
Paul supported Gentile Christianity but did 
not quite repudiate its opponent, On ‘the con- 
trary his work appears to be not only a reconci- 
liation of the two but their further synthesis 
with the spiritual basis of Paganism and Heath- 
enism—viz. communion with saints. He was 
however strongly against nature worship and 
Emperor worship for which attitude most likely 
he lost his life in Rome. In the Patristic period 
Christianity had to meet Hellenism and adjust 
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itself to it. Uberweg distinctly says that ina 
certain sense Christianity although sprung from 
Judaism can justly be called the synthesis and 
product of both Judaism and Hellenism. 

Jewish Christianity united with faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah the .observance of the Mosaic law. 
Gentile Christianity on the contrary arose from Pauline 
conception of Christianity as consisting in justification 
and sanctification through Christ without the works of 
the law (Uberweg). 


He also points out that these two factors were 
atalater period again arranged in opposition 
within the fold of Christianity and primitive 
Catholicism was the first victorious reconciliation 
of them. 

The conceptions of God and of his only begotten 

son and of the holy Ghost—conceptions which chiefly 
through the formula of Baptism were becoming univer- 
sally fixed in the Christian consciousness—lay at its’ 
basis and it was directed against Judaism [as also] 
against tbe gnostics. 
The original enthusiasm of the Gospel, the living 
element of the Gospel was lost in the post- 
Pauline generations and this made law and 
formal religion inevitable. 

In the early Catholic Church Mosaic law 
of ceremonies was abolished but a “rule of 
faith’ was established (regula fidei) having 
the form of a law. The abrogation of 
the Mosaic law and with it of all national 
barriers was however accompanied by a giving 

- of legal character to the Christian principle in 
matters of faith charity and church order. This 
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is well explained by Harnack who discredits the 
view that personal ambitions of individuals lead 
to the system of ordinances and priesthood. 

La mediocrite fonde lautorite. It is the man who 
knows religion only as usage and obedience that creates 
the priest, for the purpose of ridding himself of an 
essential part of the obligations which he feels by load- 
ing him with them. He also makes ordinances for the 
semi-religious prefer an ordinance to a Gospel. 
(Harnack). 


How true of every form of customary religion! 
Priest craft is not due to individual cunning but 
to congregational or communistic laziness and 


want of Sadhan! 
p3 


+ % 


As a Gospel, Christianity had only one 
aim—the finding of the living God. If the 
individual neglected this one aim but still 
wanted to have Christianity, it was only natural 
that his Christianity, became a religion of law 
and custom, a religion of priests and mediations. 
In this quest of the living God Christianity had 
to settle accounts with Judaism and Hellenism 
with Gnosticism and Agnosticism. It reconciled 
itself to each of these opponents as it came under 
their influence in the Patristic period. Yet it 
held fast to the search for the living God. As a 
consequence it had to define its doctrines formu- 
late its dogmas and recreate rituals all of i which 
bear the stamp of the struggle and reconciliation 
with. its opponents. It was thus gradually mak- 
ing itself a great synthesis of all the religions of 
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the Mediterranean world. The second century 
has been called the age of Theocrasia—of the 
mutual acceptance of the various religions of 
the time. Christianity, however, never made 
truce with nature worship or with the political 
religion of the Roman Empire. Harnack thinks 
that it beat back ‘acute Hellenism’ but only after 
saturating itself with Greek thought and Greek 
Philcsophy. This could not be helped. For 
thinkers and teachers steeped in Greek Philo- 
sophy began to embrace Christianity which gave 
them something they did not find elsewhere— 
viz. the quest of the living God and of a spiritual 
life. These learned converts could not but 
infuse Christianity with Greek thought. The great 
- idea of Logos transformed Christian thought and 
gave it a plausible Christology. Christian spe- 
culations about the Logos again attracted think- 
ers from other folds. After the influx of Greek 
philosophy Greek mysteries and Greek mytho- 
logy and even Polytheism in the form of the 
worship of the saints found a place in catholicism 


both Roman and Greek. 


to 


$ $ 

‘Acute Helienisation’ in the second century 
was an attempt to absorb Christianity to Greek 
thought and Eastern worship and this was done 
chiefly by the aid of allegorical interpretation, Much 
in the same way nineteenth century theosophy 
under Madame Blavatasky and Mrs. Besant tried 
to conciliate Hinduism first to Christianity and 
then to other religions by an extensive alle- 
gorical interpretation instead of appealing to 
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spiritual experience and spiritual life. The ‘acute 
Hellenisation’ manifested itself in Gnosticism and. 
Harnack agrees that the catholic church had to 
pay a heavy price for its victory over Gnosticism 
-—it had to accept forms analogous to those 
which it combated in Gnosticism. Mozoomdar’s 
marginal note on this point is interesting: — 


The controversy between Arius and Athanasius 
settled at the council of Nice may have saved the 
church from ‘acute Hellenism’ talked of, but never 
cured it from Greek influences, Greek Philosophy and 
Greek Ethics. This was an advantage rather than a 
peril. But the dominance of theology, of law ordinance 
and ecclesiasticism was established for ever and the 
freedom of the spirit was gone. 

By < 

The freedom of a spiritual culture, of a spon- 
taneous life-in-the Gospel began to disappear in 
the Eastern or Greek Catholic church with the 
emphasis on Traditionalism combined with 
Ritualism and Intellectualism. It can be said 
that Greek Catholicism received its traditional- 
ism and ritualism’ from Judaism and intellec- 
tualism from Greek philosophy. Impressed with 
Greek philosophy with the new thought from 
Hellenism, the Greek church would have been 
entirely Hellenistic but the conservative spirit 
in“ it seems to have clung to the Jewish elements 
and thus evolved a reverence for preservation 
of received inheritance and an antagonism to all 
innovation. This is not peculiar to Greek Catho- 
licism. Roman Catholicism as well as customary 
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religion everywhere, Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism 
—all show this fatal tendency. The greater and 
firmer the organisation in a church the stronger 
seem to be the influences of Traditionalism. But 
is /radtiionalism an evil altogether? To us it is 
clear that if traditionalism works against accep- 
tance of new truth, against synthesis:—the law 
of spiritual life—traditionalism ceases to be a 
factor in the growth of spiritual life and there- 
fore in the growth of a church or of a religious 
fellowship. We can agree therefore with Harnack 
that traditionalism ‘of this type must have worked 
injuriously on Greek Catholicism. But we 
‘should not lose sight of its other function, its 
proper function—of preserving God's iruth—for 
succeeding generations. If such truth is woven 
into dogmas and creeds we should welcome 
traditionalism as a great help in the preparation 
for spiritual life, in our Sedhans individual and 
collective. Traditionalism thus provides a bond, 
spiritual bond, with posterity and must be ack- 
nowledged as indispensable in the organisation 
of a church. Ritualism again is an expression 
of traditionalism in symbolic acts. When are 
symbols necessary? Inevitably wherever peo- 
ples of different languages and dialects are 
brought or sought to be brought within the folds 
of the same communion. How can a Bengali 
Christian express himself and communicate with 
a Chinese Christian or with a German Christian 
unless it be by the great symbél of the Cross 
and by symbolic acts representing worship and 
thanksgiving? The crescent serves the same 
purpose; the various attitudes in saying Namaz, 
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do similar service for Chinese, Indian and Arab 
Moslems. Ritualism therefore is inevitable in a 
heterogeneous community. Symbols, gestures 
symbolic acts are all /augzages—means of commu- 
nication between peoples who do not speak the 
same tongue. Ritualism again as an expression 
of tradition that seeks to preserve acquired truth 
is indispensable—Harnack presents another as- 
pect of the question thus:— 

If religion is presented as a complex system of 
traditional doctrine, to which the few alone have any 
real access, the majority of believers cannot practise it 
at all except as ritual. Doctrine comes to be adminis-. 
tered „in stereotyped formulas accompanied by symbolic 
acts. Although no inner understanding of it is thus pos- 
sible, it produces the feeling of something mysterious. 


There is much truth in this. But the stereo- 
‘typing referred to, need not frighten us. For- 
mulas must be presented in language—spoken 
or gesture, in a -constant form. Only we should 
recognise and teach that their interpretations 
must vary with the depth of our spiritual expe- 
rience. The remedy lies therefore in urging all 
believers to grow in spirituality. Formulas and 
creeds (and may we add all zdols even) are 
concepts that have their bases in some percepts. 
Let the believer earn for himself the deepening 
percept and he will enter into the deeper mean- 
ings of the concept. 

x 

There is another way in which we can under- 

stand a concept—lIt is by means of allied and 
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related concepts which we can derive from the 
formulas of other sects and „Other religions. 
Concepts are fixed, But we can make them more 
and more comprehensive by synthelising with 
other concepts. Navavidhan teaches us expli- 
citly to synthetise all concepts in order to reach 
larger and larger concepts—while we engage in 
„Sadhan, in exercises to deepen our spiritual expe- 
rience in order to reach the underlying percepts, 
Concepts are really partial espects of percepts, 
The same percept may lead +o different concepts 
—(The same perceptual disposition may be 
included in various conceptual dispositions in 
the formation of hierarchies of thought—to use 
the language of Prof, McDougall). It is the 
underlying spiritual experience that we want; and 
we can gain it only by leading a spiritual life. 
If the spiritual insight is not there creeds and 
formulas will appear ‘stereotyped,’ will remain 
dead fossils of no value to us. 

‘Mystery’ will remain useless and valueless 
to us if we do not enter into the spiritual expe- 
rience that is indicated by the mysterious, A 
mystery is a challenge; a demand to deepen our 
spiritual lives; a trumpet call to march onward 
to the arcana of the Unseen. With regard to 
our attitude to mysteries we should exercise a 
suspended judgment—believing notin the mys- 
tery—for we cannot really believe what we do 
not understand—but in the Promise or the 
assurance that with the growth of spiritual life 
the mystery will be revealed to us, 


* 
* cd 
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The ideas of Creation and of God-Man 


Hellenistic intellectualism made Greek Catho- 
licism more of a philosophy than a religion. But 
Harnack does not point out that the two dogmas 
of the Greek church (1) the idea of creation and 
(2) the God-Man nature of the Saviour—were 
really derived from two different sources— the 
first was contributed by Semitic or Jewish 
thought and the second by Hellenism. Looking 
at the matter from this point of view} we should 
admit that Greek Catholicism preserved its syn- 
thetic nature by insistence on these two &dogmas. 
If intellectually we cannot reconcile the two, 
the only course left to us, as Navavidhan teaches, 

‘is to pray and to live in the spirit in ‘which the 
great saints of the church lived. Indeed Har- 
nack’s statements that the Gospel has been 
always -working in the church in spite of its 
traditionalism and intellectualism and that 
monasticisam—such an important feature of Greek 
Catholicism—served for many Sadhaks the inde- 
pendence they required for spiritual culture— 
both help us to presume that the dogmas in 
question were not irreconcileable. In the Chris- 
tian Churches, Greek and Roman, these were 
reconciled on a Dualistic metaphysic and a 
Deistic theology. The usual idea of creation is 
dualistic—it implies the existence of God and a 
created world very different from Him. It also 
' makes God transcendent—outside the world— 
which is Deistic. This conception of a Creator 
and acreation which Christianity brought from 
the Semitic world had to be reconciled in the 
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early centuries with the influx of Greek- thought 
—specially with the conception of the Logos. 
In Gentile Christianity the idea of a Messiah was 
unfamiliar and so the idea of the identity of the 
Logos with Christ, the conception of the Logos 
—Christ was readily accepted. Various ways * 
of explaining this identity then arose and the 
Dualistic metaphysics had to be strained in vari- 
ous ways to reconcile the divinity as well as the 
humanity in the nature of Jesus the Christ. 
Greek thought however emphasised the theistic 
view—the Indwelling God and tended to Monism: 
Whenever the ‘Latin type’ of theology, as Arch- 
deacon Wilson calls the dualistic and deistic 
view, prevailed the reconciliation had to remain 
more of a ‘mystery’ The ‘Greek type’ with its 
emphasis on the Indwelling God effected the 
reconciliation better. And we can easily ima- 
gine that in the hearts of the devout and the 
pious in every church it is the “Greek type” 
that developed and effected the reconciliation. 
If we believe with Lotze that creation is of spirits 
alone by the Great Spirit, we retain the idea of 
creation as well as correct the dualistic metaphy- 
sic. If we consider that the world is primarily a 
spirit world and what we call the material world 
is a Lila of the Supreme Spirit—a communication 
of Wisdom, Truth, Love and Righteousness to the 
created spirits we avoid Deism and begin to 
realise that every spirit is “‘God-man’’—divine 
as|well as human. ` x 
© # x 

Harnack does well to point out that the 

orlhodoxy or insistence on sound doctrine had 
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led to fanaticism and intolerance in all 
the Christian Churches; and that this into- 
lerance was not due to Greek influence. The 
Churches learntintolerance from the persecutions 
they themselves were subjected to under the 
Romans and to the struggle with Gnosticism 
‘ which had helped to prevent the absorption of 
Christianity completely into Hellenism. The 
Greek spirit however led to the development of 
doctrine, to a philosophy of God and the world 
and to an identification of religion and doctrine. 
Orthodoxy, oreas we call itin India Sonatonism, 
has this merit that it insists on a reverential reten- 
tion of all that we have come into—in the way 
of sound doctrine. It loses that quality when 
forgetting that every sound doctrine undergoes 
a changing interpretation with deepening of 
experience it insists on the acceptance of a 
particular interpretation to the exclusion of 
others. In other words where it runs against 
the Law of Active Participation in all spiritual life 
` and against the synthesis of all intellectual 
interpretations, as revealed in the Navavidhan, it 
becomes a source of stagnation and oppression. 
i 
$ x 


Incarnation and Redemption 


Harnack comes to the conclusion that the 
religion of the Greek Catholic Church even now 
is really the ancient religion of Greece which has 
absorbed the Christian Gospel in it. Though doc- 
trinally and ceremonially, it is_Greecian, still 
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through its monasticism and loyalty to the Biblical 
scriptures it has kept up its Christian character 
and differentiated itself from ancient religion. If 
the result is unsatisfactory to us of the present day 
—will it not be better to say that the synthesis of 
Hellenism and the Gospel was not complete 
and therefore requires further synthesis with 
more adequate conceptions and deeper spiritual 
experiences? The theory of God-Man acquired 
a great importance in the Third century bccause 
a strenuous attempt was made 4o reconcile it 
with the doctrine of Redemption. Logos-Christ 
is to be Redeemer also. Other meanings of 
redemption—namely, release from the power 
of demons, forgiveness of sins and so on, yielded 
to the Greek conception of redemption Srom 
death, and of elevation to the divine life, that is 
to say, deification. Mortality was an evil and the 
cause of all evil while the greatest of blessings 
was /o live for ever, This attainment of. immorta- 
lity however is to take place in a realistic fash- s 
ion—the divine nature is to flow into the human 
nature (just as a drug enters the human body) 
and transform it. This conception is combined 
with the belief in Jesus as the Redeemer by the 
thought that the nature of Jesus must be both 
divine and.human and men are to partake of 
Christ's nature to become immortal. Hence the 
nature of the Redeemer must be divine also. 
The doctrine of the Logos Christ proved suitable 
for such an idea and this explains the great spe- 
culations that centered round the Person of 
Christ in the early centuries. The mechanical 
way in which redemption was understood, made 
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the process of deification (attainment of immor- 
tality) independent directly of morality but depen- 
dent on the influx of divine nature—rather of the 
God-Man nature of Jesus, into human nature. 
It is not a matter for surprise therefore to find 
* some schools of thought trying to make Jesus 
.truly divine and therefore thinking of Christ as 
an ‘Incarnation’; other schools supposing that 
the divine entered Jesus at the baptism and left 
before the passion of crucifixion; others again 
accepting the Logos as the uniting factor be- 
‘tween the divine and the human in Jesus argued 
that the divine that entered into the nature of 
Jesus must have been the Son of God (for Jesus 
had called himself Son of God). This again 
led to the discussion about the relation of the 
Logos to the Son of God. The Greek idea of 
Logos was that it was impersonal while the Son 
of God must be personal. If we think of divine 
or uncreate nature and human ‘or created nature 
in their antagonism in the mechanical way, we 
are left with a process of infinite regression— 
with an infinite series of mediations between 
them. Hence the difficulty of gnosis or mere 
‘reason’ and ‘knowledge’. But the early Chris- 
tian thinkers rejected gnosis and emphasised 
pistis or Faith by which we should understand 
spiritual insight. Such thinkers must have noted 
the union between body and mind making a 
living man—a union that we describe now a days 
as an ‘organism.’ It was natural for them there- 
fore to concieve the union between the divine 
and the human in Christ as a higher kind of 
existence that escaped mortality—a “supra 
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organic” existence we may call it in our modern 
phraseology—in which spirit comprises both 
immortal life and mortal life—both life temporal 
and Life Eternal. The divine, being the higher 
could transform the human, the lower and cre- 
ated nature. God had sent His ‘Logos Sperma- 
ticos’ the divine seed—the Son—into a created 
organism, and made him Jesus the Christ. The- 
pharmacological way—as Harnack calls it—the 
drug Jike manner in which the divine is thought 
to act upon the human really tells us that the 
early Christian thinkers believed in the power of 
the spiritual to alter the material and yet be not’ 
altered itself. When such a thinker was com- 
mitted to a rigid Dualistic Metaphysic he had to 
face endless difficulties in the solution of the 
problems of redemption and _ incarnation— 
resulting at the end ina confession of an inso- 
Juble ‘mystery’. When: however the emphasis 
was laid on the indwelling of God the problem 
of redemption in. the sense of deification—of 
attainment of Eternal Life, became a question 
of acceptance with God—became a question of 
at-one-ment of the divine and the human. It 
is easy to understand that the dualistic theology 
(Latin type of theology) was led to think of 
“redemption as an a/one-ment (a reconciliation) 
while the Greek idea of Deification concentrated 
all discussions on the at-one-ment, on the Foga, 
of the divine and the human. 
a * 
If we take some of the Early teachers and 
exponents of Christology we find a great diversity 
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in their opinions and conceptions. Origen 
held that Christ was the union of the Logos with! 
humanity and the latter again was the union of 
soul and body. But Origen does not tell us what 
the uzion in either case means or does consist of. 

Arius taught that Christ was the. union of 
Logos with human body and the Logos had to 
have the sensation of hunger and thirst and 
suffered anxiety and possessed limited know- 
ledge. 

Apollinaris conceiving Man as the union of 
rational soul with an animal soul and body, 
thought of Christ as the union of Logos with 
animal soul and body. The Logos displaced the 
rational soul in the person of Jesus. 

Athanasius held that Christ was the union 
of Divine ousie (substance) with human oxsia in 
one Person. 

Gregorius taught that Christ was the union 
of Divine Nature and divinized human nature. 
The human nature had become infinitesimal in 
Christ. 

In Nicene Catholicism it is taught that Christ 
is th union of Divine Nature with human nature, 
But various interpretations are given as to the 
meaning of zafure in either case. 


% 
h $ 
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It may be cogently argued that want of 
definiteness in this understanding of Christ's 
nature implies that His nature is not a revelation 
at all -but a mystification: If we seek a rational 
explanation or conception in terms of our mental 
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and material experiences, it is certain we fail’ 
to find any intelligibility in all these conceptions. 
On the other hand if we think of both Divine 
Nature and human nature as spiritual, then their 
union must be admitted to bea matter for spiritual 
experience and spiritual attainment, For préemi- 
gently it is true in the spiritual world that 4o be 
is fo know and fo know is fo be- Jt is in our spiritual 
life that we realise that Being is Knowing and 
Knowing is Being. The union of the divine and 
the human is therefore the unfolding of the spi- 
ritual life, the manifestation of the Eternal life 
in Jesus Christ. ; 

Canon Wilson in his Hulsean-Lectures on 
“The Gospel of Atonement” distinctly accepts 
the teaching of St. Paul that our spiritual life is 
literally the life of Christ in us. Paul held that 
because in Christ man shares the life of God, 
sacrifice which was the old symbol of union of the 
divine and the human, was entirely superseded. 
For Christ became the union and therefore the 
sacrifice, Christ 7s our sacrifice—the example for 
us of union of the Divine and the human; and 
therefore the sharing of the divine Life in 
Christ constitutes Redemption. Redemption is 
therefore a present process not a past transaction 
nor a future far off divine event. Christ partakes 
of God and is a pledge as it were of our parti- 
cipation in God, in spiritual life, in the life 
eternal. 

Archdeacon Wilson says, “The divine life 
of Christ is itself the union of man with God.” 
It is this union that we refer to in this country 
as Yoga and Yoga involves not only, darshana or 


` 
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Perception but also rasopan, enjoyment of bliss and 
therefore a Participation altogether in Divinity, 
s” g 

In his discussion on Atonement, Canon Wil- 
son gives a short account of the changes in the 
meaning of A/oxement and accepts the Original 
meaning as propounded by St. Paul. This mean- 
ing is consistent with the Primitive Gospel as 
taught by Jesus and preached by His immediate 
disciples. Pointing out the Prevalence of sacri- 
ficial worship in Judaism and among the heath- 
ens, Wilson like Harnack holds that the Gospel 
made an attempt to spiritualise and supersede 
sacrifices and sacrificial rites, The original and 
root meaning of sacrifice was union with Jehovah 
or with the gods. The Gospel Preaching the 
Life Eternal taught its attainment by direct and 
immediate access to God. St. Paul also taught 
this union and fixed upon his own belief that 
Jesus Christ had, by His Crucifixon and resur- 
rection become the Sacrifice—the offering, the 
surrender that material life makes to attain 
spiritual life. Christ had also manifested the 
union He had achieved between the divine and 
the human in His own life. Converts from Paga- 
nism, Greek scholars and thinkers when they em- 
braced Christianity also understood Salvation as 
moral health and atonement as at-one-ment, as deifi- 
cation. To them the new life, the life in Christ was 
the real link of man to God. By accepting Christ, 
every item in the old Jewish worship by sacri- 
fices had been rendered obsolete, They had 
become “partakers of Christ" and “‘partakers of 
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the Holy Spirit” in that they had accepted the 
law of God in their hearts. Obedience fo the Will of 
God was the one sacrfiice acceptable to God. 

Keshub also understood Christianity and the 
Christian Gospel as ichha-yoga, union of wills. 
Obedience to the Will of God meant surrender 
of ones’ own will and this was the sacrificial 
offering that spiritual life demanded. By obe- 
dience to the Divine Will—the union of wills is 
secured and yoga is attained. By obedience to 
the Divine Will, God is pleased and propitiation 
of God is secured, Surrendering our selves to 
God we discharge she deb that we owe our Maker 
for our life, both temporal and eternal. By 
surrendering our wills to the righteous and holy 
will of God we pay the most adequate ransom 
for our life and behavior. and mission in the 
spiritual as well as the material world. What 
other ransom can we pay? The life that we 

- have is given by.God; the world in which He has 
Placed us is God's; the spirits whom we love 
and are loved by are His children; what else 
have we to offer as surety for our continued 
righteousness and sanctification? Our wills are 
ours and it is the will that alone we can offer as 
a sacrifice as a. debt and as a ransom. 

% 
% £ 


St. John, says Canon Wilson, often expresses 
the same thoughts about atonement without using 
sacrificial metaphors, When he tells us that 

a 
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“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin by ‘blood’ he means like Paul, tie life of Jesus., 
To St. John— 


Jesus Christ is not only the Word of God, the 
Word of Life, the Life, the Eternal Life, He that was 


- from the beginning, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 


World; but He is called even ‘in St. John “the propi- 
tiation from our sins”; not from going back, even 
momentarily, to the thought of expiatory sacrifice, but 
because Christ has so revealed the nature of God and 
His relation to man in Himself, that St. John has no 
fear or thought of being misunderstood; nothing of 
the nature of propitiation of an alienated God with 
which his readers were familiar, any more than that of 
circumcision, is any longer possible to them or conceiv- 
able. St. John says: “He zs the propitiation for our sins” 
not “He was”, not “He became,” phrases which would 
have been used of an action in ethe past......“Jesus 
Christ cometh” ’ (not has come or will come, but 
cometh 2 John 7) “in the flesh.” “He that doeth good 
is of God.” The very thought of a “living” God 
implies His revelation in the consciousness of man. 
This is St. John's root doctrine. [Phe Gospel of the 
Atonement Chapter II]. 


To St. John therefore the meaning of ‘pro- 


Pitiation for our sins’ is fhe assurance of God's 


love towards us and of His union with us, But 
later Christianity read a different meaning there- 
in—namely the appeasing of an angry or averted 
God. Under the influence of a Dualistic meta- 
physic the sacrificial phrases—sacrifice, substi- 
tution, expiation, propitiation, ransom, priesthood 
of Christ and so on were rather rigidly used and 
the thoughts of paganism and heathenism and 
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Judaism were read into the apostolic writings. 
In the Gospel writers and in Paul the doctrine 
of the atonement was practically the Logos doc- 
trine, the doctrine of the indwelling God. As the 
centuries sped by, the “process of rigidly deve- 
loping metaphors” became more and more 
elaborated and theories of transaction ( praras- 
chilta as we would say in India) rather than of 
Salvation or Sanctification or Deliverance (mukti) 
gained ascendancy. . 
= 
# * 

Irenaeus was the first to suggest a transac- 
tion with Satan. Origen was however the first 
to formulate the ransom theory of Atonement. 
Canon Wilson does not hesitate to call this 
formulation ‘‘the beginning of what should 
frankly be called, by its true name, Christian 
mythology, which has since taken many forms.’ 
He has also some illuminating remarks on mytho- 
logy. Mythology he says, personifies ideas and 
by its definiteness Pictorial clearness and appa- 
rent intelligibility, has an‘immense attractiveness 
to the masses. We may add that mythology 
Owes its charm to anthropomorphism. 


Parable and metaphor do but illustrate spiritual 
truth by earthly similitudes. Mythology conceals, 
thrusts out of sight the spiritual truth and boldly substi- 
tutes earthly and imperfect and often misleading 
similitudes for the ethical realities. Mythology shifts 
the drama of salvation from the heart of man to a 
transcendental region in which our effort is unavailing, 
and our responsibility is #77, 

s [Wilson op. cit. ] 
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Deductions from metaphors and poetic per- 
sonification of ideas add to the growth of my- 
thology. And as Harnack also agrees, this 
growth of mythology in the post Nicene period 
both in Greek and Roman Catholicism led to 
the rise of a Christianity of a distinctly lower 


-order. In the early centuries the prevailing 


thought of the Greek fathers conterning the 
nature of redemption was not mythological, but 
rather spiritual and ethical; they taught that in 
Christ man’s essential unity with the Divine 
nature is made perfectly evident. 


* 
%5 


kd ra" 


lt was Anselm who laid. stress on the meta- 
phor of debt and directed the thought away from 
terror of Satan to whom ransom was to be paid 
for release from bondage. Anselm's forensic 
theory said that the debt for our sin was paid 
by the Son to the Father, by the love of God 
to the justice of God. We should point out that 
both these . theories bring out the need on our 
part of the cooperation of Christ for our salva- 
tion but as Wilson says both tend ‘‘to hide the, 
deep spiritual trutn of actual human communion 
with God, proved to be possible in the life of 
Christ,” In the light of Navavidhan, from the 
standpoint of the solidarity of the spirit world 
we can appreciate our need of the active coope- 
ration of Jesus Christ but we should also ack- 
nowledge similar cooperation of all the Sons of 
God. The great influence of transaction theo- 
ries can be explained by tHe fact that they, 
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produced a fervent love of Jesus and devotion 
to him. ; 
+ 
* EG 


Canon Wilson next points out that the para- 
ble of the Prodigal son teaches the right relation 
of God to sinful man. “There was no ransom 
no payment, no mediator there;'’ Gods forgtue- 
ness 18 not conditional nor purchasable, The Father 
is ever ready to receive back the prodigal sons 
God's loving disposition never suffers change. 

- He has not to be appeased. If He sends suffer- 
ing for our sins, the suffering must be a good 
thing. 


“We do not want to be saved from any part of the 
discipline of a Father. If God is not a Father, but an 
offended, jealous, and dreadful tyrant, then immoral 
ways of escaping His wrath may be permissible; but 
what if God is really our Father? We do not desire to 
be saved from what He may think best, least of all 
saved by the agonies of an innocent Being......we do 
not want a substitute to bear our discipline for us; we 

` want a power to enable us, anda teacher to show us, 
how to live and suffer and die, and through it all to be 
close to God. 
[Wilson op, cit.] 


If Christ paid a ransom or a debt for me 
either I am already free or | become so when [| 
believe and admit it. In either case the matter 
ceases to be ethical. Also the suffering of the 
innocent in lieu of punishment of the guilty fail 
to satisfy us with our modern ideas of morality 

> and spiritual life. Vicarious suffering does exist in 
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the world but it indicates the reign of love and 
solidarity in the world—it tells us that we are 

. members one of another. We suffer death that 
others may live upon this earth,—that posterity 
may enjoy the fruits of the earth. Motherhood 
itself is vicarious suffering. ‘The new is ever born 
with the birthpangs of the old.” The path of 
Evolution, the path of progress hag been a path 
of sorrow and struggle, of suffering and death 
“Suffering is the way of God" because suffering 
reveals the bonds of love and interdependence 
that do exist in the spiritual world. Do we not 
feel that suffering is removed by the readiness to 
suffer?—by the readiness to surrender ourselves 
to the Will and Ways of God? 


% 
* % od 


In spiritual life, ethical and psychological 
facts concern us more than commercial or tran- 
sactional theories. Christ's teaching, the Chris- 
tian Gospel was concerned with spiritual recon- 
ciliation of man to God. The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son brings out the teaching about 
redemption and the parables of the seed and 
the leaven tell us of the new life, the spiritual 
life, as it unfolds itself in us upon this earth. 
“The new life develops into love of God and 
man, and into communion with God." Payment 
of debts and ransoms, expiation and sacrifices 
are to be and can be understood only in relation 
to our spiritual life and self. Gratitude to God, 
for life and its blessings expressed in adopting 


more and more of His ways and accepting more 
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and more of His blessings; readiness and resolve 
to continue growth in spiritual life; self-denial 
and self-renunciation—all these comprised in 
the one act of Se/f-surrender — meet all the require- 
ments of Transactional theories and fulfil the 
conditions of the attainment of spiritual life. 
The various forms of the commercial views of 
redemption seem to be the adoption by Chris- 
tianity of the conceptions current among con- 
verts and neighbours with a view to prove that 
faith in Christ would be consistent with their 
Previous indigenous views and aspirations. To 
the spiritually minded these theories could 
suggest various aspects of self-surrender and 
interdependence in our spiritual life. From this 
Point of view we can easily see that the doctrines 
of Christianity have grown by adopting, harmo- 
nising assimilating and synthetising rfon-Chris- 
tian beliefs and faiths. 

In the twelfth century Abelard (d. 1142) 
took a very liberal view of Christian doctrine 
and his teachings were condemned at the Coun- 
cil of Sens and he himself adjudged by the Pope 
to perpetual confinement in a cloister. Abelard 
had spiritual insight and taught that the intellect 
could only develop the contents of faith but 
urged that, by rational understanding we could 
probe the depths of religious truth. His book 
“Yes and No” discussed and analysed a large 
number of points involving the clashing opinions 
of the Fathers in theology. We can now see 
that this was unconsciously an attempt at synthe- 
sis of interpretations. Abelard was also liberal 
„enough to maintain that there was no dissonance 
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between heathen Philosophy and Christianity 
and honest enough to think that the incarnation 
and the resurrection were mysteries unfathomed 
by reason. There is no difficulty now in agree- 
ing with Abelard on this second point for the 


and of the immortality of Jesus—experience in- 
volving, as we would say, Bhagabat darshana and 


“Respecting the inspiration of the Bible, Abelard 
says that the prophets were not always under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit and sometimes uttered errors. Peter 


the law, and one could correct the other. But if 
Apostles and prophets could err, how much more the 
Fathers! On the subject of Original Sin Abelard sees 


[Fisher: History of Christian Doctrine.} 


With regard to atonement, Abelard was the 
founder of the Ethical view of reconciliation to _ 
God through Christ. “He taught a moral rather 
than an` objective Afonement, teaching that the 
self-sacrifice of Christ is such a manifestation of 
divine love as to inflame our hearts with love 
and win them to obedience to God” (Wilson). 


Abelard scouted the idea that God should be 
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placated by the slaying of His innocent ‚Son. 
Again, in his view, Satan has no just claims to 
ransom—no more than one who has seduceja 
slave to run away from his rightful master and 
keeps possesion of him. From an objective 
point of view, Abelard held that the love of 
Christ is the basis of effectual intercession on His 
part in behalf of sinful man. 


$ 
5 > 


Medieval Christianity and even Lutheran 
Protestantism laid stress on the objective view 
of atonement and condemned in various degrees 
its Subjective interpretations. The Gospel and 
Pauline and Patristic Christianity on the other 
hand, taught the Subjective aspect trying to 
spiritualise objective interpretations. Salvation, 
Redemption and Atonement in sacrificial reli- 
_gions and systems are always understood in an 
objective and non-ethical way. When spiritu- 
ality advances the ethical view begins to predo- 
minate and subjective attainments are empha- 
sised. Vedic sacrifices belonged to the objective 
category—the Buddhist s4ílas or cultivations of 
character wanted to replace them by subjective 
transformations of character. Brahmoism under 
the leadership of Keshub and Devendranath 
replaced the rites and ceremonies of popular 
Hinduism by spiritual culture. Medievalism is 
regarded by Harnack as Presenting the world 
with objective religion and as such a lower crder 
of Christianity. But we note (as in the case of 
Abelard and his school) that subjective religion 
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was not absent in the medieval church. The 
Mystics emphasised and practised subjective 
religion though some like St. Bernard adhered 
to objective views of atonement and condemned ` 
subjective views thereon as heretical. We may 
therefore correct Harnack’s opinion and say that 
both subjective and objective views are neces- 
sary. Self-purification, self-culture, deification 
are steps in the process of spiritualisation and 
bring with them increasing discernments of the 
spiritual processes in the world and of the spiri- 
tual nature of the world. 
a 
3 * 


What place do objective views and objee- 
tive practices like rites and rituals and cere- 
monies hold in our progressively religious 
life? In the light of Navavidhan we can 
find a key to the solution. The subjective 
is individual—subjective religion implies indivi- 
dual cultivation of character and spirituality and 
involves individual worship. In its rigorest 
form it is the relation of the alone to the Alone, 
Objective religion on the other hand should be 
understood as social and collective culture and prac- 
tice. It means the improvement, the reformation, 
the moralisation of social habits and customs, 
of institutions and organisations. What we call 
popular Hinduism ‘or popular Christianity is 
objective religion—it is the expression of religion 
in the collective life of a community and is 
therefore the expression of the moral and spiri- 
tual ideas and ideals so far accepted by the 
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community or the majority of the community. 
Collective religion or social religion is *being 
continually improved and reformed and ideal- 
ised by the introduction of higher ideals from 
individuals who carry on spiritual culture deeper. 
Similarly collective religion by its high tone or r 
its high ideal help to uplift other individuals and 
the community in general, This relation between 
the subjective and objective is mutual, We should 
therefore regard them as complementary or 
supplementary. We should not say that the 
objective is of a lower order. In progress of 
Society, sometimes the Subjective is higher; at 
other times the objective is higher—in respect 
to some individuals the one will be higher; in 
relation to the rest, the other will be higher. 
The Gospel as taught by Jesus and preached by 
Paul (or even by the Fathers) was ‘higher’ 
than the popular religion the objective religion 
of the time, for the ideals were more spiritual, 
Yet what Harnack condemns as objective reli- 
gion had immense vogue and power and influ- 
ence in the Jewish comnunion and came to 
have similar position in the Christian church, 
Keshub discerned this relation between the sub- 
jective and objective and so in the New Dispen- 
sation what we call ‘local’ and ‘Provincial’ and 
‘racial’ has a place side by side with the univer- 
sal. The Navavidhan does not abstract *‘pure”’ 
religion from local and established religions of 
the world but wants to retain the local and the 
temporary, spiritualising them in the process of 
armony and synthesis with the local and the 
‘communal elsewhere. Both objective and 
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subjective views of atonement are necessary for 
the understanding of Christian doctrine and 
Christian spiritual culture. Both objective and 
subjective views are to be understood in the light 
of spiritual experience—not indeed as lower and 
higher—but as individual and collective. There 
is no higher or lower in Truth—no higher or 
lower in Spirituality. The spiritual is higher and 
the non-spiritual alone is lower. 
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